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LINCOLN  AS  A  LAWYER. 


His     Repugnance    to  Overcharging 
Dissatisfies  His  Colleagues. 


Among  the  most  prominent  of  Mr,  , 
Lincoln's  traits  was  his  tender-heart- 
edness, which  during  the  war  often 
overrode  discipline  and  caused  great 
embarrassment  to  the  army  officials. 
Justice  was  his,  strongly  tempered 
with  mercy.  Ward  H.  Lamon,  for- 
merly Mr.  Lincoln's  law  partner,  re- 
lates an  incident  in  Mr.  Lincoln's  law 
practice,  years  before  he  attained  the 
presidency,  that  well  illustrates  the 
inflexible  conscientiousness  which  was 
the  rule  of  Lincoln's  whole  life: 

Although  Mr.  Lincoln  was  my  sen- 
ior by  18  years,  in  one  important  par- 
ticular I  certainly  was,  in  a  marvel- 
ous degree,  his  acknowledged  supe- 
rior. One  of  the  first  things  I 
learned,  after  getting  fairly  under 
-way  as  a  lawyer,  was  to  charge  well 
for  legal  services — a  branch  of  the 
practice  that  Mr.  Lincoln  never  could 
learn.  In  fact,  the  lawyers  of  the 
circuit  often  complained  that  his  fees 
were  not  at  all  commensurate  with 
the  services  rendered.  He  at  length 
left  that  branch  of  the  business 
"wholly  to  me;  and  to  my  tender 
mercy  clients  were  turned  over  to  be 
slaughtered  according  to  my  popular 
and  more  advanced  ideas  of  the  dig- 
nity of  our  profession.  This  soon  led 
to  serious  and  shocking  embarrass- 
ment. 

Early  in  our  practice  a  gentleman 
named  Scott  placed  on  our  hands  a 
case  of  some  importance.  He  had  a 
demented  sister  who  possessed  prop- 
erty to  the  amount  of  $10,000,  mostly 
in  cash.  A  conservator,  as  he  was 
called,  had  been  appointed  to  take 
charge  of  the  estate,  and  we  were 
employed  to  resist  a  motion  to  re- 
move the  conservator.  A  designing 
adventurer  had  become  acquainted 
with  the  girl,  knowing  that  she  had 
money,  and  sought  to  marry  her— 
hence  the  motion.  Scott,  the  brother  i 
and  conservator,  before  we  entered 
upon  the  case,  insisted  that  I  should 
fix  the  amount  of  the  fee.  I  told  him 
that  it  would  be  $250,  adding,  how- 
ever, that  he  had  better  wait;  it 
might  not  give  us  much  trouble,  and 
.  in  that  event  a  lesser  amount  would 
do.  He  agreed  at  once  to  pay  $250, 
■■&s  he  expected  a  hard  contest  over 
the  motion.  The  case  was  tried  in- 
_side  of  20  minutes;  our  success  was 
stcomplete;  Scott  was  satisfied  and 
fcheerfuUy  paid  over  the  money  in- , 
side  the  bar,  Mr.  Lincoln  looking  on.  '< 
Scbtt  then  went  out  and  Mr.  Lincoln! 
asked:  "What  did  you  charge  that' 
man?"  I  told  him  $250.  i 
Said  he:  "Lamon,  that  is  all  wrong.  I 
The  service  was  not  worth  that  sum;  i 
give  him  back  at  least  half  of  it." 

I  protested  that  the  fee  was  set- 
tled in  advance;  that  Scott  was  per- 
fectly satisfied  and  so  expressed  him- 
self. 

"That  may  be,"  retorted  Mr.  Lin- 
coln, with  a  look  of  distress  and  un- 
disguised displeasure;  "but  I  am  not 
satisfied.  This  is  positively  wrong. 
Go,  call  him  back  and  return  half  the 
money  at  least,  or  I  will  not  receive 
one  cent  of  it  for  my  share." 

I  did  go,  and  Scott  was  astonished 
when  I  handed  back  half  the  fee. 
This  conversation  had  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  lawyers  and  the 
court.  Judge  David  Davis,  then  on 
our  circuit  bench,  called  Mr.  Lincoln 
to  him.  The  judge  never  could  whis- 
per, but  in  this  instance  he  probably 


did  his  best.  At  all  events,  in  at- 1 
tempting  to  whisper  to  Mr.  Lincoln, 
he  trumpeted  his  rebuke  in  about 
these  words,  and  is  rasping  tones  that 
could  be  heard  all  over  the  court 
room:  "Lincoln  I  have  been  watching 
you  and  Lamon,  You  are  impover- 
ishing this  bar  by  your  picayune 
charges  of  fees  and  the  lawyers  have 
reason  to  complain  of  you.  You  are 
now  almost  as  poor  as  Lazarus;  and 
if  you  don't  make  people  pay  you 
more  for  your  services  you  will  die 
as  poor  as  Job's  turkey!" 

Judge  0.  L.  Davis,  the  leading 
lawj'er  in  that  part  of  the  state, 
promptly  applauded  this  melidiction 
from  the  bench;  but  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
immovable.  "That  money,"  said  Mr. 
Lincoln,  "comes  out  of  the  pocket  of 
a  poor,  demented  girl;  and  I  would 
rather  starve  than  to  swindle  her  in 
this  manner." 

Tbat  evening  the  lawyers  got  to- 
gether and  tried  Mr.  Lincoln  before 
a  moot  tribunal,  called  "The  Ogma- 
thorial  Court."  He  was  found  guilty 
and  fined  for  his  awful  crime  against 
the  pockets  of  his  brethren  of  the  bar. 
The  fine  he  paid  with  ,  great  good 
humor,  and  then  kept  the  crowd  of 
lawyers  in  uproarious  laughter  until 
after  midnight.  He  persisted  in  his 
revolt,  however,  declaring  that  with 
his  consent  his  firm  should  never, 
during  his  life,  or  after  its  dissolu- 
tion, deserve  the  reputation  employed 
by  those  shining  lights  of  the  pro- 
fession, "Catchem  and  Cheatem." — 
December  17,  1887. 


LINCOLN'S  SMALL  FEES. 

I 

JtOST  or  THEM   WF.lt  K  $S  OJt  rESS; 

oM.y  .1  FEW  AS  HIGH  as  $so.  I 


flln  Chnrse  of  S3.AO  for  (  ollertlnc  SflOO 
rroin  SStepIien  A.  Moiiclas— A  I^rcfnrc  tor 
Ulni  from  .Iiidu.<>  HaTl«  on  tlit-  Oioiind 
tbiit  I^lncoln  It  ns  JCiilnInc  the  nuslnens. 

The  raakinc  ami  keeping  of  money. wns  somo- 
thiriK  iv)ilch  Alirnliain  Lincoln's  coiitcmDora- 
rlos  always  declared  lie  did  nof  understand. 
His  idea  of  the  vplue  of  liis  service  In  the  law 
■vvns  80  modest  ns  sometimes  to  be  ridiouloup, 
Tiliile  his  expenditures  were  encompa=sed  by 
the  I'ormulR— spend  no  more  than  yon  earn. 

In  the  day  when  he  bepan  the  practice  of 
law.  fees  in  Illluols  were  naturally  much 
emaller  than  now.  nor  did  they  always  come 
In  rash.  The  fee  books  of  Stuart  *  Lincoln 
show  more  than  one  entry  of  mercbandis*. 
Kor  during  tlie  first  fourteen  years  of  Lincoln's 
practice  did  his  fees  materially  increase.  In 
18-17  he  and  his  partner  had  only  about  .SLROO 
entered  on  their  books.  .The  lai-sest  fee  they 
rtceived  that  yearwasoneof  SlOO.and  S50  were 
not  rare,  but  there  were  more  of  $L!0,  more 
of  $10.  most  of  all  of  S5,  and  a  few  of  $3. 

But  Lincoln's  fees  were  as  a  rule  smaller 
than  his  clients  expected  or  his  fellow  la  wyers 
approved  of.  Abraham  Brokaw  of  Blooming- 
ton.  111.,  tells  the  followine  story  illusiratlnff 
Lincoln's  idea  of  a  proper  fee:  One  of  Mr. 
Brokaw's  neiehbors  liad  borrowed  about  S.500 
from  htm  and  given  his  note.  "When  it  be- 
came due  the  man  refused  to  pay  It.  Action 
was  broueht,  and  the  Sheriff  levied  on  the 
property  of  the  debtor  and  finally  collected 
the  entire  debt;  but  at  about  that  time  the 
Sheriff  was  in  need  of  funds  and  used  the 
money  collected.  When  Brokaw  demanded 
It  from  him  he  was  unable  to  pay  It  and  was 
found  to  be  insolvent.  Thereupon  Brokaw 
employed  Stephen  A.  Douclas  lo  sue  the  sure- 
ties cn  the  official  bond  of  the  SherifT.  Douk- 
las  brought  suit  and  collected  the  claim. 

But  Douglas  was  at  that  time  in  tne  midst 
of  his  campaign  as  a  candidate  for  Congress, 
and  the  funds  were  used  by  him  with  the  ex- 
pectation of  being  able  to  pay  Brokaw  later. 
However,  Ue  neglected  the  matter,  and  went 
to  Washington  without  making  a  settlement. 

Brokaw,  although  8  lifelong  and  ardent 
Democrat  and  a  treat  admirer  of  Douglas,  was 
a  thrifty  German  and  did  not  propose  to  lose 
sight  of  his  money.  Afier  fruitlessly  de-  | 
mandine  the  Tioney  from  Douglas.  Brokaw 
went  to  David  Davis,  then  In  general  practice  | 
at  Bloomington,  told  him  the  circumstances,  j 
and  asked  him  to  undertake  the  collection  of 
the  money  from  Douglas.  Davis  protested 
that  he  could  not  do  it,  that  Douglas  was  a 
personal  friend  and  a  brother  lawyer  and 
Democrat,  and  it  would  be  very  disagreeable 
fiT  him  to  have  [anything  to  do  wifli  the  mat- 
tcF.  lie  finally  snid  to  Brokaw,  "Vou  wait 
until  tlie  next  term  of  court  and  Lincoln  will 
be  here.  He  would  like  nothing  better  than 
to  have  this  claim  for  collection.  1  will  intro- 
duce you  to  him,  and  I  have  no  doubt  he  will 
undertake  it."  Soon  after  Brok'aw  was  pre- 
sented to  Lincoln,  stated  his  oase,  and  engaged 
his  services.  Lincoln  promptly  wrote  Doug- 
las, still  at  Washington,  that  ho  had  the  claim 
for  collection  and  that  he  must  Insist  upon 
prompt  payment.  Douglas,  veiy  indignant, 
wrote  directly  to  Brokaw  that  ho  Ihougbt  the 
placing  of  the  claim  in  Lincoln's  hands  a  gross 
outrage,  that  he  and  Brokaw  were  old  friends 
and  Demociats,  and  that  Brokaw  ought  not 
to  place  any  such  weapon  in  the  hands  of  such 
an  abollllonist  opponent  as  Lincoln,  and  if  he 
cotild  not  wait  tmtil  Douglas  returned  he 
BhoUld  at  least  have  placed  iho  claim  for  col- 
lection in  the  hands  of  a  Democrat,  Brokaw's 
thrift  again  controlled  him,  and  he  sent  Doug- 


las's letterto  Lincoln,  i  nereupon  uiucoiu  luucca 
the  claim  in  the  hands  of  "Long"  John  Wont- 
worth,  then  a  Domocratio  member  of  Congress 
fiom  Chicago.  Wentworth  called  upon  Doug- 
las and  insisted  upon  payment,  which  soon 
after  was  made,  and  Brokaw  at  last  received 
his  money.  "And  what  do  you  suppose  Lin- 
coln charged  me?"  Brokaw  says  in  telling  the 
story.  After  hearing  a  few  guessei' lie  an- 
swers: "He  charged  me  exactly  ?3..'j0  for  col- 
lecting nearly  SGOO." 

Such  charges  were  felt  by  the  lawyers  of 
the  iMghth  circuit,  with  some  reason,  to  he 
purely  Quixotic.  Thev  protested  and  argued, 
but  Lincoln  went  on  serenelv  clmrging  what 
he  thought  his  services  worth.  Ward  Lamon, 
who  was  one  of  Lincoln's  numerous  circuit 
partners,  says  that  he  and  Lincoln  frequently 
fell  out  on  the  matter  of  foes.  On  one  occa- 
sion l.amon  was  particularly  incensed.  He 
liad  cliarged  and  receivea  a  good-sized  fee 
tor  a  case  which  the  two  liiid  tried  together 
and  won.  AN'hen  Lamon  oHcred  Lincoln  hij 
share  ho  refused  it.  The  fee  was  too  large, 
he  said,  part  of  it  must  be  refunded,  and  he 
would  not.  accept  a  cent  until  part  of  it  had 
been  refunded.  David  Davis  lieard  of  this 
transaction.  Ho  was  himself  a  shrewd  money 
maker,  ucver  hesitating  to  take  all  he  could 
get  legally,  and  he  felt  a  natural  disgust  at  th" 
disinterested  attitude  of  Lincoln.  Calling  Lin- 
coln to  him,  -Air.  Davis  scolded  him  roundly. 
"Vou  are  pauperizing  this  court,  Mr.  Lincoln; 
you  are  ruining  jour  fellows.  Unless  you  guit 
this  ridiculous  policy,  wo  shall  all  have  to  go  to 
farming."  But  not  even  the  ire  of  the  bench 
nio\  ed  Lincoln.  He  continued  to  try  cases  and  . 
accept  insignificant  fees,  even  frequently  to  \ 
refuse  fees  when  his  clients  were  needy. 

Althougli  So  constantly  engaged  lu  poli-  ' 
lies,  he  used  little  money  for  campaign  purposes, 
and  treiiuently  alter  election  returned  to  the 
donois  almost,  the  full  amount  he  had  received. 
All  ot  his  expenses  had  been  provided  for  in 
other  ways,  he  would  say.  The  ilea  viestdraughts 
upon  him  for  politics  came  in  the  years  between 
IH'jii  and  1  H60,  when  he  was  engaged  in  flght- 
iiLg  Douglas  and  the  repeal  of  the  Mlcsuori 
Comproniis'e.  He  was  so  active  in  the  cam- 
paigns, giving  nearly  all  his  time  and  force  to 
linluics.  that  he  could  not.  of  course,  attend 
closely  to  his  profession.  The  result  was  that 
he  was  seriously  cramped  most  of  the  time. 
In  >ovein'.)er  of  i  just  after  the  close  of 
tlie  Senatorial  canvass  against  Douglas,  he 
wrote  the  Chairman  of  the  State  Kepublican 
Committee,  who  wanted  to  ho  helped  out: 

"I  am  willing  lo  pay  according  to  my  abil- 
ity, but  lam  the  roorcst  hard  living  to  get 
others  to  pay.  1  have  been  on  expenses  so 
long  without  earning  anything  that  I  am  abso- 
lutply  without  money  now  for  e\  en  household 
purposes.  Still,  if  you  can  put  in  ^2ii0  for  me 
tjward  discharging  the  debt  of  the  commit- 
tee, I  will  alio  V  it  when  you  ana  1  settle  the 
private  matter  between  us.  This,  with 
what.  I  have  already  paid,  and  with  an  out- 
standing note  of  mine,  will  exceed  my  sub- 
scription of  S500.  This.  too.  is  exclusive 
of  my  ordinary  expenses,  all  of  which 
being  added,  to  my  loss  of  time  and  busi- 
ness, bears  pretty  heavily  upon  one  no  better 
off  in  [this]  world's  goods  than  1,  but  as  I 
had  the  post  of  honor,  it  is  not  for  me  to  be 
ovfrnicii. " 

The  stringency  in  money  matters  continued 
until  his  election  to  the  Presidency.  AVhen 
men  (villing  to  make  him  President,  if  he  put 
up  a  big  enough  sum,  tendered  their  services 
hi  always  pleaded  poverty. 

"1  could  not  raise  510,000  If  it  would  save  ' 
me  from  tlie  fate  of  .fohn  Brown,"  he  wrote 
oni>  num.    "Nor  have  my  friends,  so  far  as  I 
know,   yet  reached  tlv  point  of  staking  any 
money  on  my  chances  of  succet.s." 

'I  n   another   friend   ho   wrote  in  regard  ti 
oflers  of  :issistance  if  a  proper  sum  was  put 
up:   "Allow  mo  to  say  I  cannot  enter  the  ring 
on  the  rponoy  basis— first,  because  in  the  main 
it  is  wrong;  and,  secondly,  I  have  not  ana  c^in-  . 
not  gpi,  the  money.    I  say  in  the  main  the  use 
o''  m'>nc\-  is  wrong,  but  for  certain  objects  In  a 
pr.li;  ic. if  contest  the  use  of  some  Is  both  right  and  ; 
)n(lispi-n:^able    AViih  me.  as  with  yourself,  this  j 
long  struggle  lias  been  one  of  great  pecuniary  i 
lo>is.    1  now  distinctly  say  this.    If  you  shall 
be  appointed  a  delegate  to  Chicago  I  will  fur- 
nish S^lOO  to  bear  the  experises  of  the  trip." 

Xo  man  was  more  generous  with  money  when 
he  had  it  than  Lincoln.  It  meant  nothing  to 
him  save  as  means  with  which  to  give 
pleasure  and  to  accomplish  ends,  and  it 
llowcd  from  nis  pocket  as  freely  as  good  will 
did  from  his  kindly  heart.  His  father's  family 
was  ono  of  the  first  to  profit  all  their  lives 
by  hir  generosity.  In  fact,  it  was  due  to  him 
that  Thomas  Lincoln  kept  his  little  home  in 
Coles  county,  HI.,  until  his  death,  and  that  his 
stepmother  never  knew  want.  He  could, 
however,  be  very  stern  with  those  of  his  rela- 
tives who  he  felt  were  shiftless  and  shlrlcinu. 


Iv'o  ninrx  R<^n  =  il)le  letters  were  ever  wrlttoa 
to  a  la  y  an  I  ili'-ci  ntcnicd  mn n  than  those  Lin- 
coin  wr.  1.  Ill-,  .iriihrcitlmr.  John  .lohnston, 
a,  ne'i  r       v..  II     ii..)ii  li>.  had  often  assisted. 

"V'lni   1....I1.M  I..I      (J."  Uc  wrote  Johnaton 
who  \Mi  ,  iir.,|...  iinil  wanting  help,  "I 

do  iiol  tim  k  il  l..  'l  lo  .  .imply  with  now.  At 
the  varlo"  1  iiiH'M  w  licii  1  liave  helped  you  a 
little  \i<n  1ja\.-  sal.l  tome,  "  W'o  can  get  along 
vi-i'y  \\>-\\  n..n  ;'  lut  In  a  \>^ry  shoi-t  linio  1  lind 
you  in  tliB  same  dillicull  y  ataln.  Now,  tills 
canonlyliapp.  il  by  some  delect  in  your  con- 
duct. What  Uiat  defect  is  1  think  I  know. 
Vou  are  no!,  lazy,  and  still  you  are  an  idler. 
1  uoubt  whether,  since  I  saw  you,  you  have  done 
a  good  whole  day's  work  in  any  one  day.  You 
do  not  very  much  uislike  to  work,  and  still  you 
do  not  work  much,  merely  because  it  does  not 
poem  to  you  that  you  could  get  much  of  It.  This 
habit  of  uselessly  wasting  time  is  the  whole 
dlfliculty;  it  is  vastly  important  to  you,  and 
still  more  so  to  your  children,  that  you  should 
breik  the  habit.  It  Is  more  Importaiit  to  them, 
1)ecau80  they  have  longer  to  live,  and  can  keep 
out  of  8.n  Idle  habit  before  they  are  in  it  easier 
than  they  can  got  out  after  they  are  in. 

"You  are  In  need  of  some  raonev,  and  what 
I  projio=e  is,  that  yon  shall  go  to  work,  'tooth 
!  and  nail.'  for  somob.nlv  who  will  give  you 
mones' fo"  it.  Let  latlicr  and  j  our  boys  take 
charge  of  your  things  at  home,  prepare  for  a 
crop,  and  make  the  crop,  and  you  go  to  work 
for  the  best  money  wages,  or  in  discharge  of 
any  debt  you  owe,  that  you  can  get;  and  to 
secure  you  a  fair  reward  for  your  labor,  I  now 
promise  you  that  for  every  dollar  you  will, 
between  this  and  the  first  of  May,  get  for  your 
own  labor,  either  In  money  or  as  your  own  in- 
debte.lness,  I  will  Then  give  you  ono  other  dol- 
lar. Hy  this.  If  you  hire  yourself  at  ten  dol- 
I  larsa  month,  from  me  yon  will  get  ten  more, 
I  nia'<ing  twenty  dollars  a  month  for  your  work. 
I  In  this  I  do  nof  mean  you  shall  go  off  to  St. 
I  Louis,  or  the  lead  mines,  or  the  gold  mines  in 
California,  but  I  mean  for  you  to  go  at  it  for 
the  best  wages  you  can  get  close  to  home  in 
Coles  county.  Now,  if  you  will  do  this,  you 
will  be  soon  out  of  debt,  and,  what  is  better, 
you  will  have  a  habit  that  will  keep  j  ou  from 
getting  In  debt  again.  But.  if  I  should  now 
clear  you  out  of  debt,  next  year  you  would  be 
Just  as  deep  In  as  over.  You  say  vou  would 
almost  give  your  place  in  heaven  for  ^70  or  SHO. 
Then  you  value  your  place  In  heaven  very 
chenn,  for  I  am  sure  yon  can,  with  the  offer  I  : 
make,  get  the  S70  or  .^80  for  four  or  live 
months'  work.  You  say  if  I  will  furnish  yon 
the  money  you  will  deed  me  the  land,  and,  if 
you  don't  pay  the  money  back,  you  will  deliver 
possession.  Nonsense!  If  you  can't  now  live 
with  the  land,  how  will  you  then  live  with- 
out it?  You  have  always  been  kind  to  me.  and 
I  do  not  mean  to  be  unkind  to  you.  On  the 
I  contrary,  if  vou  will  but  follow  my  advice, 
you  will  find  it  worth  more  than  eighty  times 
!  eighty  dollars  to  you." 

Again  he  wrote  Johnston:    "I  learned  that 
you  are  anxious  to  sell  the  land  where  you 
live  and  move  to  Missouri.    I  have  been  think- 
I  iuc  of  this  ever  since,  and  cannot  but  think 
I  such  a  notion  is  utterly  foolish.    AVhat  can 
i  you  do  In  Missouri  better  than  here?    Is  the 
land  any  richer?    Can  you   there,   any  more 
than  here,  raise  corn  and  wheat  and  oats  with- 
out,  work?    Will   anybody     there,  any  more 
than  liere.  do  your  work  for  you?    If  you  In- 
tend to  go  to  work,  there  Is  no  better  place 
than  right  where  you  are.    If  you  do  not  in- 
tend to  work,  yon  cannot  get  along  anywhere. 

"Squirming  and  crawling  about  from  place 
to  place  can  do  no  good.  You  have  raised  no 
crop  this  year;  and  wliat  you  really  want  is  to 
sell  tlie  land,  get  the  money,  and  spend  it. 
Part  with  the  land  you  have,  and.  my  life  upon 
it.  you  will  never  after  own  a  spot  big  enough 
to  bury  you  in.  Half  you  will  get  for  the  land 
!  you  will  spend  In  moving  to  Jllsiourl.  and  the  i 
other  half  you  will  eat.  drink,  and  wear  out, 
and  no  foot  of  land  will  be  bought.  Now,  I 
feci  it  my  duty  to  have  no  hand  In  «:uch  a  piece 
of  foolery.  1  feel  that  It  Is  so  even  on  your 
own  account,  and  particularly  on  mother's  ac- 
.count.  The  eastern  forty  acres  I  in  end  to 
keep  for  mother  i\  hlle  she  lives;  if  you  will  not 
cultivate  it,  it  will  rent  for  enough  to  support 
her— at  least,  it  will  rent  for  something.  Her 
dower  in  the  other  two  forties  she  can  let  you 
have,  and  no  thanks  to  me.  Now,  do  not  mis- 
understand this  letter;  I  do  not  write  it  in  any 
unklndness.  I  write  it  in  order,  if  possible, 
to  get  you  to  face  the  truth,  which  truth  is. 
you  are  destitute  because  you  have  idled 
away  all  your  time.  Y'our  thousand  pretences 
for  not  getting  along  better  are  all  nonsense; 
they  deceive  nobody  but  yourself.  Go  to  work 
is  the  only  cure  for  your  case." 


LINCOLN'S    IDEA    OF  FEES. 

MD.  HARDIN,  one  of  tlie  older  law- 
yers, tells  of  an  instance  where  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  retained  to  assist  two 
I  other  lawyers  In  the  conduct  of  a 
case  of  the  greatest  Importance. 

"I  will  not  say  now  what  the  case  was," 
said  Mr.  Hardin,  "but  It  was  one  of  the  g-reat- 
est  moment  to  the  state  and  of  Importance 
to  the  nation.  The  decision  arrived  at  grows 
more  stupendous  In  its  results  every  day. 
Even  at  the  time  of  its  settlement  those  con- 
nected with  it  knew  It  meant  a  great  deal, 
and  the  two  men  who  Tiad  been  his  colleagues 
■colTg\jited  together  after  the  t/lal  as  to  the 
amount  of  the  fee  to  Ije  charged.  They  de- 
cided that  $5,000  was  the  least  they  could 
take  and  concluded  to  send  their  bill  for 
that  amount. 

"But  they  waited  for  Mr.  Lincoln  and  laid 
the  case  before  him.  They  asked  him  What 
he  thought  they  ought  to  charge.  He  pon- 
dered over  the  matter  for  a  time,  and  finally 
said  he  thought  Ills  share  ought  to  be  about 
$50.  That  waa,  he  thought,  pretty  good  pay, 
considering  ihe  had  only  given  a  little  over  ■ 
I  a  day  to  the  case." 


J 


LINC  OLN'S  HONEST  rRIDK. 


Youths  Coniitaiiion  :  A  lu  w  Liin  ohi 
story,  which  conios  to  uh  from  a  cou- 
trilmior,  ilhistrates  the  kiiully  Reiun-- 
osity  of  the  groat  president's  chariio- 
ter.  Although  he  had  an  excellent  law 
practice  in  Illinois,  he  was  never  well 
to  do.  The  story  helps  to  exi)lain  why 
that  was  so.  /  f  Z.3 

Back  in  the  forties,  says  our  con- 
tributor, there  lived  near  Maysville, 
Ky.,  a  man  of  some  local  prominence 
who  o*\ne<l  property  both  in  that  state 
and  in  Ohio.  Because  of  his  standing 
and  his  knowledge  of  law  he  was  ap- 
pointed executor  for  many  estates  in 
the  county.  One  of  them  consisted 
principally  of  a  badly  mortgaged  farm, 
where  the  buildings  and  fences  were 
all  run  down  and  there  was  little 
stock.  ■  Two  girls  survived  the  father 
who  had  owned  the  property.  One  was 
9  years  old  and  the  other  was  11 ;  both 
were  frail  and  inclined  to  be  tubercu- 
lar. 

In  going  over  the  legal  papers  the 
executor  found  a  claim  for  military 
service  that  entitled  the  tQ,stator  to 
land  in  Sangamon  county,  Illinois.  He 
at  once  started  correspondence,  but 
the  more  letters  he  wrote  the  less  head- 
way he  actually  made,  and  the  upshot 
of  it  all  was  that  he  decided  to  get  on 
his  horse  and  make  the  long  trip  out 
to  Illinois.  ■ 

~  When  he  reached  Springfield  he 
found  that  the  property  in  dispute 
was  in  the  possession  of  one  of  the 
wealthiest  citizens  of  the  coxinty.  The 
lawyers  whom  the  Kentuckian  consult- 
ed didn't  care  to  take  up  the  case  for 
claimants  who  had  no  money  available, 
and,  moreover,  they  hesitated  about 
entering  into  a  prolonged  struggle  with 
a  solid  citizen  of  Springfield.  The  tav- 
ern keeper  told  the  Kentuckian  that 
tlie  man  for  him  to  call  (m  was  a  young 
lawyer  named  Abraham  Lincoln. 

"Is  he  that  fellow  who  was  telling 
those  good  stories  the  other  evening  in 
the  tavern  office?" 

"Yes,  he's  the  man." 

"He's  a  good  story  teller,  but  some- 
how I  doubt  his  ability  as  a  lawyer." 

"He's  all  right ;  you  can  take  my 
word  on  that." 

The  next, day  the  Kentuckian  went 
to  call  on  Lincoln  and  found  him  in  his 
little  upstairs  office,  seated  at  a  deal 
table  that  was  well  supplied  with 
goose-quill  pens  and  old  law  books. 
Lincoln  heard  the  story  and  said  that 
the  case  appealed  to  him,  and  that  he 
would  handle  it  if  given  full  control. 
The  Kentuckian  agreed,  and  Lincoln 
said,  "Well,  you  can  go  back  to  the ! 
tavern  now,  and  while  ycyi're  here  you 
can  talk  on  any  subject  under  the  sup 
except  this  case.  Be  sure  to  refer  all 
inquiries  direct  to  me."  j 

The  Kentuckian  followed  Lincoln's! 
instructions.  A  week  later  Lincoln  j 
met  him  and  said,  "Come  on  up  to  my 
office  and  sign  the  papers  and  get  a ' 
settlement."  ' 

He  went,  and  Lincoln  told  him  that| 
he  had  the  sum  of  $12,500  waiting  for  j 
him.  The  Kentuckian  was  astonished  i 
for  that  was  much  more  money  than : 
he  had  expected  to  get  for  the  claim. 
He  signed  the  necessary  papers  and 
then  asked  Lincoln  how  much  he 
owed  him  fir  his  services. 

"Fifty  dollars,"  was  Lincoln's  an- 
swer. 

"But  see  what  you  have  done  for 
these  girls;  you're  entitled  to  at  least 
$500." 

"Well,  $50  is  what  I  think  my  serv- 
ives  are  worth  in  this  case.  I'm  not 
to  be  regarded  as  an  object  of  char- 
ity." X 

And  on  that  basis  the  settlement  was 
imade. 
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LAWYER  LINCOLN'S  FEES 


Judge  Davis,  who  often  presided  in  the  courts  where 
Lincoln  practiced  in  the  circuit  riding  days,  on  one  oc- 
casion reprimanded  him  for  the  insignificant  sums  which 
he  asked  for  his  services.  He  said,  "Lincoln,  you  are  im- 
poverishing the  bar  by  your  picayune  charges."  Although 
Lincoln  was  satisfied  to  work  for  a  small  fee,  he  saw 
the  danger  of  an  underpaid  judiciary  which  he  character- 
ized as  "  'a  migratory  supreme  court'  and  salaries  so  low 
as  to  exclude  all  respectable  talent." 

A  letter  which  Lincoln  wrote  to  George  P.  Floyd  of 
Quincy  has  often  been  used  to  show  his  attitude  towards 
the  collection  of  high  fees: 

"I  have  just  received  yours  of  16th  with  check  on  Flag 
&  Savage  for  twenty-five  dollars.  You  must  think  I  am  a 
high-priced  man.  You  are  too  liberal  with  your  money. 
Fifteen  dollars  is  enough  for  the  job.  I  send  you  a 
receipt  for  fifteen  dollars,  and  return  to  you  a  ten-dollar 
bill." 

Notes  on  Law  Lecture 

About  the  first  of  July,  1850,  Lincoln  prepared  some 
notes  for  a  law  lecture.  In  one  paragraph  he  discussed 
the  question  of  lawyer's  fees.  His  conclusions  follow: 

"The  matter  of  fees  is  important,  far  beyond  the  mere 
question  of  bread  and  butter  involved.  Properly  attended 
to,  fuller  justice  is  done  to  both  lawyer  and  client.  An 
exorbitant  fee  should  never  be  claimed.  As  a  general 
rule  never  take  your  whole  fee  in  advance,  nor  any  more 
than  a  small  retainer.  When  fully  paid  beforehand,  you 
are  more  than  a  common  mortal  if  you  can  feel  the  same 
interest  in  the  case,  as  if  something  was  still  in  prospect 
for  you,  as  well  as  for  your  client.  And  when  you  lack 
interest  in  the  case  the  job  will  very  likely  lack  skill  and 
diligence  in  the  performance.  Settle  the  amount  of  fee 
and  take  a  note  in  advance.  Then  you  will  feel  that  you 
are  working  for  something,  and  you  are  sure  to  do  your 
work  faithfully  and  well.  Never  sell  a  fee  note — at  least 
not  before  the  consideration  service  is  performed.  It  leads 
to  negligence  and  dishonesty — negligence  by  losing  inter- 
est in  the  case,  and  dishonesty  in  refusing  to  refund  when 
you  have  allowed  the  consideration  to  fail." 

Other  Lawyer's  Fees 

There  was  some  legal  work  of  a  personal  nature  which 
Lincoln  hired  other  lawyers  to  do,  and  he  always  seemed 
anxious  that  the  fee  be  generous.  On  January  2,  1844,  he 
engaged  an  attorney  to  clear  a  title  and  suggested  that 
he  retain  a  reasonable  fee.  George  B.  Kinkead  of  Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky,  represented  Lincoln  in  a  suit  in  1854;  and, 
when  he  sent  his  bill,  Lincoln  wrote,  "You  do  not  seem  to 
compensate  yourself  very  liberally  for  the  separate  serv- 
ice you  did  for  me."  Lincoln  always  seemed  fearful  that 
he  might  overcharge;  and,  on  one  occasion,  he  wrote  a 
colleague  asking  on  what  terms  a  certain  case  had  been 
settled,  as  he  explained,  "I  wish  to  regulate  my  claim 
somewhat  by  yours." 

Referring  to  a  case  in  March,  1853,  Lincoln  wrote,  "I 
have  been  paid  a  little  fee.  Now  I  dislike  to  keep  the 
money  without  doing  the  service  and  I  also  hate  to  dis- 
gorge; and  I  therefore  request  of  you  to  defend  the  case 
for  me,  etc." 

Gratuitous  Service 

In  one  of  the  most  famous  trials  in  which  Lincoln  was 
engaged,  he  advised  the  defendant's  mother  that,  because 
of  favors  shown  him,  he  was  prompted  to  offer  his  "hum- 
ble services  gratuitously  in  the  defendant's  behalf."  Lin- 
coln urged  one  of  his  clients  to  adjust  the  difficulty  out  of 
court.  He  promised,  "If  you  settle,  I  will  charge  noth- 


ing for  what  I  have  done  and  thank  you  to  boot."  To 
another  client  he  wrote,  "I  would  now  very  gladly  sur- 
render the  charge  of  the  case  to  anyone  you  would  desig- 
nate, without  charging  anything  for  the  much  trouble  I 
have  already  had." 

No  Success — No  Fee 

There  is  also  evidence  that  Lincoln  often  took  a  case 
with  the  understanding  that  if  he  did  not  win  it  there 
would  be  no  fee  charged.  This  method  was  quite  common 
in  his  early  efforts  when  he  was  not  so  sure  about  the 
value  of  his  services.  He  assured  a  Mr.  Marshall,  "I  will 
do  my  best  for  the  'biggest  kind  of  a  fee,'  as  you  say,  if  we 
succeed  and  nothing  if  we  fail." 

Five  Dollar  Fees 
In  Lincoln's  early  practice  it  appears  as  if  the  usual 
fee  asked  was  five  dollars.  To  one  man  who  requested 
some  legal  advice  and  enclosed  five  dollars,  after  making 
the  investigation,  Lincoln  wrote,  "The  five  dollars  is  a 
sufficient  fee."  Just  after  Lincoln  was  married,  in  1842,  he 
wrote  a  letter  to  Samuel  D.  Marshall  in  which  he  ack- 
nowledged a  fee  of  five  dollars,  remarking  that  it  had 
been  handed  to  him  just  one  hour  before  he  "took  a  wife." 
It  is  needless  to  say  that,  with  the  added  responsibility 
of  caring  for  a  home,  the  amount  of  a  fee  became  a  much 
more  important  consideration  in  the  conduct  of  his  busi- 
ness. 

Left  Over  Fees 

Ten-dollar  fees  seemed  to  be  the  order  in  several  cases 
during  1857.  He  told  one  man  who  had  sent  one  pay- 
ment of  a  dollar  and  another  of  ten  dollars,  "I  paid  two 
to  the  register  and  pocketed  the  other  nine."  About  the 
same  time  he  concluded  a  letter  with  the  request,  "Now,  if 
you  please,  send  me  ten  dollars  as  a  fee."  In  still  another 
case  the  amount  collected  was  $110,  and  Lincoln  said  that 
his  fee  would  be  ten  dollars,  which  he  divided  equally  with 
his  partner  in  the  case. 

In  settling  a  fee  Lincoln  often  evened  things  up.  He 
got  judgment  in  one  suit  for  $116.90  and  kept  $16.90  for 
the  fee,  forwarding  the  client  $100.  In  adjusting  one  fee 
he  wrote  to  the  client:  "If  you  are  agreed,  let  it  be  as  fol- 
lows: give  me  credit  for  two  years'  subscription  to  your 
paper  and  send  me  five  dollars,  in  good  money  or  the 
equivalent  of  it  in  our  Illinois  paper." 

Lincoln  sent  a  bill  to  "The  Heirs  of  Payne"  for  services 
in  the  circuit  court,  the  supreme  court,  and  for  a  chancery 
case.  The  bill  was  divided  into  sums  of  twenty  dollars,  ten 
dollars,  and  ten  dollars,  covering  1844  to  1850. 

Collections 

His  hesitancy  to  ask  for  payment  of  a  fee  is  indicated  by 
a  letter  to  an  associate,  suggesting  that  he  remind  the 
client  that  "I  would  like  to  have  a  little  fee  in  the  case,  if 
convenient."  In  1851  Lincoln  wrote  to  Andrew  McCallan 
that  he  was  informed  they  had  won  their  case  and  then 
continued,  "as  the  dutch  justice  said  when  he  married 
folks,  'Now  vere  ish  my  hundred  tollars.'  " 

The  case  most  often  called  to  mind  with  reference  to 
collections  is  the  suit  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad 
against  the  County  of  McLean.  This  is  the  case  where 
Lincoln  sued  to  collect  the  fee  of  $5,000.  The  company  in- 
sisted that  it  was  a  friendly  suit.  Lincoln  argued  "That 
$5,000  is  not  an  unreasonable  fee  in  the  case"  and  sub- 
mitted these  points  to  support  his  opinion:  "The  amount 
of  labor,  the  doubtfulness  and  difficulty  of  the  question, 
the  degree  of  success  in  the  result,  and  the  amount  of 
pecuniary  interest  involved." 


PAGE  THIRTEEN' 

RECEIVED  $5,000  FEE -I 
IN  CASE  IN  M'LEAN# 


The  highest  fee  collected  by  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  for  his  law  practices 
was  $5,000.  He  had  appeared  for  the 
Illinois  Central  railroad  in  a  case 
at  Bloomington  and  won.  He  went 
to  Chicago  and  presented  a  bill  for 
$2,000. 

"Why."  said  the  official,  "this  as  as 
much  as  a  first-class  lawyer  would"^ 
have  charged." 

Lincoln  did  nothing  until  his  law- 
yer friends  learned  the  facts.  They 
urged  him  to  raise  the  fee  to  $5,000 
and  sue  in  the  courts  to  collect  i%, 
H6  did  so  and  obtained  a  verdict. 


1936 
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Refused  To  Live 
Off  Insane  Girl 
In  Danville  Case 


Abraham  Lincoln  when  he  prac- 
ticed In  the  circuit  court  at  Danville, 
was  to  receive  $250  for  a  case  In- 
volving a  woman  of  unsound  mind, 
the  fee  to  be  split  between  him  and 
Ward  H.  Lamon  of  Danville. 

The  case  was  quicicly  disposed  of 
when  it  was  called,  and  the  brother 
of  the  insane  woman  promptly  paid 
the  fee  to  Lamon.  Lincoln  insisted 
that  Lamon  return  half  the  fee. 

Judge  David  Davis  then  broke  in. 
"You  are  impoverishing  this  bar  by 


your  picayune  charges  of  fess,  and 
the  lawyers  have  reason  to  complain 
of  you,"  he  said.  "You  are  now  al- 
most as  poor  as  Lazarus,  and  if  you 
don't  make  people  pay  you  for 
yo  r  services  you  will  die  as  poor 
as  Job's  turkey." 

"Tlie  money  comes  out  of  the 
pocket  of  a  poor  demented  girl," 
Lincoln  answered,  "and  I  would 
rather  starve  than  swindle  her  in 
this  manner." 


Lincoln's  Fee  For 
15  Cases  But  $150 

Modest  Charge  Shown  By 
Railroad  Record. 

Washington,  Feb.  ll/ (^T")— Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  as  a  lawyer,  charged 
very  modest  fees  for  representing 
the  Illinois  Central  railroad. 

The  Association  of  Americar 
Railroads  made  public  a  hUhertc 
unpublished  letter  from  Lincoln  tc 
James  F.  Joy,  dated  Sept.  14,  185.5 
submitting  a  statement  for  $150, 
covering  fifteen  cases  in  which  he 
had  taken  part  during  the  previous 
year.  Joy  was  then  counsel  foi 
"the  Illinois  Central. 

The  letter  came  to  the  attention 
of  the  association  when  it  was  re- 
moved from  the  files  of  the  Illinois 
Central  and  returned  to  the  family 
of  the  late  Henry  B.  Joy,  of  De- 
troit, son  of  James  F.  Joy. 


Letter  Bares  Lincoln's 
Modest  Legal  Fees 

WASHINGTON,  Feb.  11  —  (iP)  _ 
Abraham  Lincoln,  as  a  lawyer 
charged  very  modest  fees  for  repre- 
senting the  Illinois  Central  railroad. 

The  Association  of  American  Rail- 
roads made  public  a  hitherto  un- 
published letter  from  Lincoln  to 
James  F.  Joy,  dated  Sept.  14,  1855 
submitting:  a  statement  for  $15o' 
covering  15  cases  in  which  he  had 
taken  part  during  the  previous  year 
Joy  was  then  counsel  for  the  Illinois 
Central. 

The  letter  came  to  the  attention 
or  the  association  when  it  was  re- 
moved from  the  files  of  the  Illinois 
Central  and  returned  to  the  family 
of  the  late  Henry  B.  Joy,  of  Detroit 
I  son  of  James  F.  Joy. 


Lincoln,  as  Lawyer, 
Charged  Modest  Fees 

By  the  Associated  Press. 

Abraham  Lincoln,  as  a  lawyer 
charged  very  modest  fees  for  repre- 
senting the  Illinois  Central  Rail- 
road. 

The  Association  of  American  Rail- 
roads made  public  a  hitherto  un- 
published letter  from  Lincoln  to 
James  F.  Joy,  dated  September  14, 
1855,  submitting  a  statement  for 
$150,  covering  15  cases  in  which  he 
had  taken  part  during  the  previous 
year.  Joy  was  then  counsel  for  the 
Illinois  Central. 

The  letter  came  to  the  attention 
of  the  as.sociation  when  it  was  re- 
moved from  the  files  of  the  Illinois 
Central  and  returned  to  the  family 
of  the  late  Henry  B.  Joy  of  Detroit, 
son  of  James  F.  Joy. 


LINCOIN  ASKED  , 
MODEST  FEES  > 


WASHINGTON,  Feb.  12. —  (/P)  — 
Abraham  Lincoln,  as  a  lawyer, 
charged  very  modest  fees  for  repre- 
senting the  Illinois  Central  Railroad. 

The  Association  of  American  Rail- 
roads made  public  a  hitherto  vinoub- 
lished  letter  from  Lincoln  to  James 
F.  Joy,  dated  September  14.  1855. 
submitting  a  statement  for  $150.  cov- 
ering 15  cases  in  wliich  he  had  taken 
part  during  the  previous  year.  Joy 
was  then  counsel  for  the  Illinois 
Central. 

The  letter  came  to  the  attention  of 
the  association  when  it  was  removed 
I  from  the  files  of  the  Illinois  Central 
and  returned  to  the  family  of  the 
late  Henry  M.  Joy,  of  Detroit,  son 
of  James  F.  Joy. 


I: 
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LINCOLN'S 

Recently  one  who  could  not  be  called  a  great  admirer 
of  the  martyred  President  said  to  the  editor  of  Lincoln 
Lore,  "What  about  that  $50,000  fee  that  Lincoln  collected 
in  that  railroad  case?"  Possibly  the  modern  trend  in 
finance  made  the  original  $5000,  which  Lincoln  was 
awarded,  seem  like  a  pittance,  hence  ten  times  the  amount 
was  named  to  make  the  sum  formidable.  The  fact  is  that 
Lincoln,  himself,  received  but  $2500  for  his  services  in 
the  above  mentioned  case,  as  he  divided  the  fee  with  his 
partner,  William  Herndon. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  over  the  proceedings 
which  finally  resulted  in  Lincoln  bringing  suit  against 
the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  for  the  $5000  fee.  Several 
points  relative  to  the  case  are  still  in  controversy,  but 
possibly  the  most  evasive  problem  is  the  motive  which 
caused  Lincoln  to  ask  what  for  him,  at  least,  was  an  un- 
usual fee.  It  will  be  recalled  that  on  more  than  one  oc- 
casion he  was  chided  by  his  fellow  attorneys  for  impov- 
erishing the  bar  because  of  his  "picayune"  charges. 

Even  before  Lincoln  had  been  retained  by  either  side 
in  the  contemplated  McLean  County-Illinois  Central 
Railroad  suit,  he  wrote  in  a  letter  to  T.  R.  Webber,  clerk 
of  the  Champaign  Circuit  Court: 

"The  question  in  its  magnitude  to  the  Co.  (Illinois  Cen- 
tral) on  the  one  hand  and  the  counties  in  which  the  Co. 
has  land  on  the  other  is  the  largest  law  question  that 
can  now  be  got  up  in  the  State,  and  therefore  in  justice 
to  myself,  I  can  not  afford,  if  I  can  help  it,  to  miss  a  fee 
altogether." 

In  this  same  letter  to  the  county  official  Lincoln  put 
the  question  of  compensation  squarely  up  to  him  in  these 
words : 

"The  Co.  is  offering  to  engage  me  for  them.  As  this  will 
be  the  same  question  I  have  had  under  consideration  for 
you,  I  am  somewhat  trammelled  by  what  has  passed  be- 
tween you  and  me,  feeling  that  you  have  the  first  right 
to  my  services,  if  you  choose  to  secure  me  a  fee  something 
near  such  as  I  can  get  from  the  other  side." 

Mr.  Webber  immediately  conferred  with  Judge  Thomas, 
of  Champaign  County,  who  advised  that  a  retainer  of 
$50.00  might  be  offered  Mr.  Lincoln  and  a  contingent  fee 
up  to  $500  be  made  available  for  him.  No  definite  steps 
were  taken,  however,  to  secure  the  services  of  Lincoln 
and  after  waiting  nearly  three  weeks  for  some  reply,  he 
wrote  Mr.  Brayman  of  the  Illinois  Central  on  October  3, 
1853: 

"Neither  the  county  of  McLean  nor  any  one  else  on  its 
behalf  has  yet  made  any  engagement  with  me  in  relation 
to  its  suit  with  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  taxation — I  am  now  free  to  make  any  engagement 
for  the  Road;  and  if  you  think  fit  you  may  'count  me  in.' 
Please  write  me  on  receipt  of  this — I  shall  be  here  at 
least  ten  days." 

Lincoln  immediately  received  from  the  Illinois  Central 
Railroad  a  retainer  of  $200  (some  authorities  state  $250). 
The  case  was  eventually  won  for  the  railroad,  and  then 
came  the  time  for  Mr.  Lincoln  to  present  his  bill.  There 
are  several  versions  of  how  he  went  about  it. 

Mr.  James  F.  Joy,  in  a  reminiscence  prepared  by  him, 
has  stated  his  part  in  the  proceedings  as  follows : 

"The  case  being  ended  I  asked  Mr.  Lincoln  for  a  settle- 
ment. He  came  to  me  and  told  me  that  he  wanted  me  to 
get  him  a  certain  section  of  land.  It  was  a  pretty  good 
piece,  too.  I  promptly  told  Mr.  Lincoln  that  it  was  im- 
possible for  me  to  get  him  the  land ;  that  all  the  property 
had  been  mortgaged  in  the  interest  of  the  trustees,  and 
that  if  it  was  sold  at  all  it  must  go  for  cash.  However,  if 
he  insisted  I  would  lay  the  matter,  so  I  told  him,  before 
our  officials  and  see  what  could  be  done  about  it.  And  I 


$5000  FEE 

did  lay  the  matter  before  the  Board.  It  turned  out  just  as 
I  had  imagined.  There  was  no  possibility  of  Mr.  Lincoln 
getting  this  land.  He  then  put  in  a  claim  for  $5000." 

Something  very  important  happened,  however  prelimi- 
nary to  his  filing  a  claim  for  $5000,  which  apparently 
caused  Lincoln  to  become  greatly  displeased  with  the  re- 
action of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  or  perhaps,  the  at- 
titude of  Mr.  Joy  with  respect  to  his  services.  Charles  L. 
Capen,  an  attorney,  familiar  with  the  proceedings,  wrote 
to  a  friend,  "The  simple  truth  is  that  the  whole  trouble 
was  with  James  F.  Joy  ....  whom  Mr.  Lincoln  after- 
wards despised." 

An  excerpt  from  the  Detroit  Tribune  presmnably  pub- 
lished in  1890,  but  date  not  cited,  released  a  story  about 
Senator  Chandler  seeking  a  place  for  Joy  on  the  Supreme 
Court  Bench,  whereupon  President  Lincoln  is  said  to 
have  taken  from  his  files,  the  following  letter  and  read 
it  to  Mr.  Chandler,  concluding  that  "the  man  who  wrote 
that  letter  has  not  the  requisite  sense  of  justice  that 
would  warrant  me  appointing  him  on  the  Supreme  Bench 
of  the  United  States."  The  letter  in  question  follows: 

"  'Abraham  Lincoln,  Esq.,  Springfield,  111. 

"Dear  Sir:  Your  bill  for  $300  for  legal  services  in  the 
tax  case  received  and  contents  noted.  I  think  your  charge 
is  altogether  too  much.  The  work  done  was  nothing  but 
what  a  country  lawyer  could  do,  and  I  enclose  a  check  for 
$100,  which  you  will  please  accept  in  full  for  your  serv- 
ices in  that  suit. 

"Yours  respectfully, 

"  'James  F.  Joy.'  " 

When  Mr.  Joy's  attention  was  called  to  the  statement 
prepared  for  the  Tribune  and  asked  to  comment  upon  it 
and  the  correspondence,  he  admitted  that  Lincoln  was  a 
"local  attorney  associated  with  him  in  the  tax  case,  but 
claimed  the  honor  himself  of  finding  the  point  of  dis- 
agreement and  elucidated  it  further  and  more  plainly." 
With  the  result  that  the  decision  of  the  court  was  reversed 
and  the  case  won.  He  stated  that  he  had  never  authorized 
his  name  to  be  used  as  a  candidate  for  the  Supreme  Court 
Bench,  but  he  did  not  disavow  the  letter  that  was  signed 
with  his  name. 

It  seems  reasonable  to  conclude  that  Lincoln  did  sub- 
mit a  bill  to  Mr.  Joy  for  his  services.  That  the  sum  he 
asked  for  may  have  been  $300  plus  the  $200  already  re- 
ceived as  a  retainer  is  also  a  reasonable  conclusion  as  it 
was  equal  to  the  amount  he  might  have  received  from 
McLean  County  had  they  retained  him. 

If  Mr.  Joy  sent  the  curt  and  ungracious  letter  to  Mr. 
Lincoln  as  alleged  complaining  about  the  excessive  charge, 
there  is  a  bare  possibility  that  Lincoln  in  deference  to  a 
cash  settlement  suggested  the  land  compensation,  al- 
though it  would  be  strange  if  Lincoln  did  not  already  know 
that  the  railroad  company  could  not  pay  lawyer's  fees  with 
land  holdings  which  were  mortgaged. 

Lincoln  undoubtedly  learned  during  the  interval  his 
menial  charge  was  pending  that  Mr.  Joy,  who  was  his 
junior  by  one  year,  had  collected  $1200  for  his  fee  in  the 
case.  Possibly  Lincoln  also  learned  that  Joy  had  left  the 
impression  with  the  officers  of  the  company  that  it  was 
his,  Joy's  argument  which  finally  won  the  verdict. 

We  imagine  that  with  such  information  in  the  hands 
of  Lincoln  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Joy  to  settle 
for  $500  would  be  ignored  and  Lincoln  rightfully  indig- 
nant over  the  proceedings  would  make  it  $5000  instead  of 
$500  and  hence  the  suit  against  the  railroad. 

In  the  memorandum  which  Abraham  Lincoln  wrote 
out  to  use  in  arguing  his  case  are  these  words,  "I,  and 
not  Joy,  made  the  point  and  argument  on  which  the  case 
turned." 


at  his  home,  1308  North  Pine  Avenue, 
Chicago.  Mr.  Glaw's  service  of  more 
than  47  years  included  employment 
with  the  Illinois  Central  at  Freeport, 
111.,  in  the  master  mechanic's  office, 
from  which  he  was  promoted  to  the 
office  of  vice-president  and  general 
manager  in  Chicago. 

During  World  War  I  Mr.  Glaw  rep- 
resented the  Illinois  Central  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  handling  car  service  mat- 
ters. 

Immediately  following  his  retirement 
on  October  1,  1940,  he  and  Mrs.  Glaw 


spent  some  time  in  Florida,  but  soon 
returned  to  Chicago  and  located  on  the 
West  Side,  where  they  have  been  active 
in  the  Austin  Methodist  Church. 

He  is  survived  by  his  widow,  Fannie, 
and  brothers,  Bert  J.,  of  Springfield, 
111.,  and  Robert  W.  Glaw,  of  St.  Peters- 
burg, Fla.  Services  were  conducted  at 
funeral  home,  318  N.  Central  Avenue, 
Austin,  the  afternoon  of  January  4, 
with  interment  in  Cedar  Bluff  Ceme- 
tery, Rockford,  111.,  the  following  day. 
— Dorothy  M.  Gatchell,  Correspond- 
ent, Chicago. 


Famous  Lincoln  Document  <^a6eec^ 


A  delicate  operation  has  just  been 
successfully  performed  by  the  R.  R. 
Donnelley  &  Sons  Company  Lakeside 
Press,  Chicago,  on  one  of  the  most  pre- 
cious documents  in  Lincolniana — the 
largest  check  ever  signed  by  Abraham 
Lincoln,  representing  the  largest  fee  he 
ever  collected  for  his  services  as  a 
lawyer.  It  was  Lincoln's  check  on  the 
Springfield  Marine  &  Fire  Insurance 
Company,  a  banking  house  in  Spring- 
field, 111.,  where  the  forty-eight  hun- 
dred dollars  had  been  deposited  to  Mr. 
Lincoln's  account  by  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral Railroad  in  payment  of  his  fee  in 
the  famous  case  of  the  Illinois  Central 


Railroad  vs.  McLean  County,  Illinois, 
over  the  question  of  assessing  and  col- 
lecting local  taxes  on  railroad  property. 

The  operation  performed  on  the  Lin- 
coln check  by  Lakeside  Press  was  nec- 
essary to  preserve  it  from  the  deteri- 
oration, to  which  all  paper  is  subject 
with  time  and  wear.  Under  the  skillful 
handling  directed  by  Harold  W.  Tribo- 
let,  head  of  the  extra  binding  depart- 
ment of  Lakeside  Press,  the  check  was 
not  only  restored  to  almost  its  original 
condition,  but  steps  were  taken  to  pre- 
serve it  against  decay  in  the  future. 

The  check  was  sent  to  The  Lakeside 
Press  for  treatment  by  R.  Gerald  Mc- 


Murtry,  director  of  the  department  of 
Lincolniana  of  the  Lincoln  Memorial 
University,  Harrowgate,  Tenn.,  the 
present  owners  of  the  precious  docu- 
ment. Mr.  McMurtry  expressed  the 
belief  that  the  Lincoln  check  came  into 
the  possession  of  Lincoln  Memorial 
University  sometime  in  the  early  1920's 
from  the  firm  of  Thomas  F.  Madigan, 
an  autograph  dealer  of  New  York  City. 

The  operation  performed  on  the  Lin- 
coln check  by  The  Lakeside  Press  was 
described  by  Mr.  Tribolet  as  follows: 

"First,  it  was  necessary  to  remove 
the  check  from  two  layers  of  paper  to 
which  it. had  been  fastened  years  ago. 
This  separation  was  accomplished  by 
soaking  the  check  and  the  mount  in 
water  after  making  certain  the  inks 
would  not  suffer  during  the  immersion. 
The  check  was  then  pressed  and  dried 
between  blotting  paper.  The  patch  of 
paper  added  to  the  left-hand  side  was 
selected  from  a  stock  of  miscellaneous 
papers  carefully  saved  for  twenty-five 
years  to  accomplish  restorations  of  this 
kind.  Although  the  paper  finally  select- 
ed was  the  correct  thickness  and  had 
a  reasonably  close  fiber  structure,  it 
had  to  be  dyed  to  match  the  mellowed 
color  of  the  check.  The  'new'  paper  was 
then  cut  at  one  edge  to  match  the 
irregularity  of  the  torn  check,  and  the 
fibers  of  the  two  papers  tapered  at  the 
intersection  and  pasted  together. 

"A  second  check  bearing  the  same 
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Above  is  the  original  check  signed  by  Abraham  Lincoln,  representing  the  largest  fee  he  ever  collected  as  a  lawyer,  paid  to  hin 
by  the  Illinois  Central.  Note  damage  at  left.  As  restored  by  the  Lakeside  Press  in  Chicago  it  appears  below. 
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design  and  issued  at  about  the  time 
Abraham  Lincoln  signed  this  $4,800 
check,  was  used  as  a  guide  in  repro- 
ducing the  missing  portion  of  the  pat- 
tern. A  water-soluble  color  was  then 
mixed  to  match  the  original  ink,  and 
the  design  applied  with  an  extremely 
fine  brush. 

"The  restored  check  was  mounted  on 
a  very  thin  fabric  to  strengthen  it, 
hinged  onto  an  all-rag  board,  and 
framed  under  a  filter  glass  to  retard 
the  injurious  effect  of  light.  A  panel 
of  aromatic  cedar  wood  was  placed  in 
the  frame  to  discourage  the  ingress  of 
insect  enemies  of  paper. 

"Finally,  a  flannel-lined,  fiberboard 
protective  case  with  a  gold  stamped 
title  was  made  to  contain  the  framed 
check." 

Mr.  McMurtry  added:  "According  to 
the  story,  when  Mr.  Lincoln  drew  the 
check  he  received  the  money  in  cash, 
half  of  which,  $2,400,  he  put  into  an 
envelope  and  marked  it  'For  Billy'. 
Billy  was  William  H.  Herndon,  Lin- 
coln's law  partner.  For  many  years  I 
was  under  the  impression  that  this  fee 
enabled  Lincoln  to  forgo  the  practice 
of  law  during  the  summer  of  1858  and 
to  debate  with  Stephen  A.  Douglas. 
However,  Harry  E.  Pratt  in  his  book 
'The  Personal  Finances  of  Abraham 
Lincoln'  has  discovered  that  Lincoln 
lent  his  half  of  the  fee  out  at  inter- 
est and  did  not  receive  the  principal 
until  some  years  later." 

The  Illinois  Central  Railroad  case, 
which  was  handled  by  Lincoln  and  his 
junior  partner  against  McLean  County, 
was  in  the  courts  for  several  years. 
Lincoln  was  paid  a  retainer  fee  of  $250. 
Eventually  the  railroad  won  the  case 
and  Lincoln  presented  a  bill  for  $2,000 
as   the   fee   due   his   law   firm.  This 


H.  C.  MARMADUKE 

Representative, 
Executive  Department 

EMPLOYES  all  over  the  railroad  con- 
tinue their  winning  ways  in  earn- 
ing cash  awards  for  ideas  handled 
through  the  suggestion  system.  A  check 
of  winner  records  shows  that  thirteen 
employes  with  ideas  have  won  more 
than  100  cash  awards  in  varying 
amounts,  while  each  of  twenty-three 
has  carried  off  the  honors  more  than 
seventy-five  times.  One  suggestor  alone 
has  been  a  winner  on  more  than  250 
occasions,  while  four  railroaders  who 
are  using  their  heads  on  the  job  have 
won  at  least  150  cash  awards.  These 
many-time  winners  prove  that  it's  easy 
to  earn  extra  cash  and  at  the  same  time 
help  improve  the  railroad  by  thinking 
and  suggesting.  They  will  continue 
looking  for  improvements  that  will 
make  their  jobs  easier,  safer,  and  pleas- 
anter. 

Like  all  of  the  approximately  9,500 
individual  cash  award  winners  on  rec- 


amount  was  thought  to  be  too  high  by 
the  railroad  officers  and  was  not  ap- 
proved. There  are  many  versions  of 
what  happened  then,  but  Lincoln 
brought  suit  against  the  railroad  for 
$5,000,  which  the  late  Elmer  A.  Smith, 
senior  general  attorney  of  the  Illinois 
Central  Railroad,  explained  in  a  paper 
read  before  the  Western  Conference  of 
Railway  Counsel  on  February  13,  1945, 
as  follows: 

"The  general  counsel  of  the  Illinois 
Central  advised  Lincoln  that,  while  he 
recognized  the  value  of  his  services,  the 
payment  of  so  large  a  fee  to  a  western 
country  lawyer  without  protest  would 
embarrass  the  general  counsel  with  the 
company's  board  of  directors  in  New 
York,  who  could  not  understand  as  well 
as  would  a  lawyer  the  importance  of 
the  case  and  the  value  of  Mr.  Lincoln's 
sei-vices.  It  was  intimated  to  Mr.  Lin- 
coln that,  if  he  would  bring  suit  for 
his  bill  and  judgement  was  rendered 
in  his  favor,  the  judgment  would  be 
paid  without  appeal. 

"Thereupon,  Lincoln  brought  suit 
against  the  Illinois  Central  in  Circuit 
Court  of  McLean  County  in  the  spring 
of  1857. 

"The  jury  promptly  returned  a  ver- 
dict for  the  full  amount  asked  for,  less 
the  sum  of  $200  already  paid  him  (the 
exact  amount  of  the  retainer  was  $250). 

"That  this  litigation  over  Lincoln's 
fee  did  not  dissolve  the  relationship  of 
client  and  attorney  which  had  existed 
between  the  Illinois  Central  and  Lin- 
coln, is  shown  by  the  fact  that  within 
a  short  period  of  time  Lincoln  was 
again  called  upon  to  handle  for  the 
Illinois  Central  two  very  important 
cases  involving  the  amount  of  taxes 
to  be  paid  by  the  Illinois  Central  to  the 
State." 


ord  in  the  suggestion  system  office,  M. 
M.  Matlock,  who  was  in  the  mechanical 
department  at  Paducah,  Ky.,  when  he 
made  the  suggestion,  but  has  since  been 
promoted  to  general  foreman  at  Fulton, 
Ky.,  kept  his  eyes  open  while  doing 
his  job.  He  looked  for  unsafe  or  diffi- 
cult working  situations  with  the 
thought  in  mind  of  developing  im- 
provements that  would  make  his  and 
his  fellow  workers'  jobs  easier  and 
safer.  He  saw  the  scaffold  used  in  mak- 
ing repairs  on  locomotive  boilers  at 
Paducah  Roundhouse.  He  stopped,  he 
looked,  he  thought — and  then  he  sug- 
gested a  new  type  of  scaffold.  Today 
he  is  richer  by  $25  and  has  a  Silver  Seal 
Diamond  Award  Certificate  too. 

The  old  scaffold  used  at  Paducah 
Roundhouse  in  working  on  locomotive 
boilers  above  the  running  boards  was 
a  complicated  affair.  It  was  erected 
alongside  the  engine  and  being  un- 
wieldy made  the  work  slow  and  diffi- 
cult. The  locomotive  could  not  be 
moved  without  dismantling  the  scaf- 
fold, nor  could  any  work  be  done  below 


The  old  scaffold  used  at  Paducah,  Ky., 
roundhouse  in  repairing  locomotive  boilers 
was  a  crudely  constructed  device  that  was 
clumsy  to  handle  and  interfered  with  the 
progress  of  other  repairs  to  the  engine.  It 
was  built  up  alongside  the  engine  and  pre- 
vented moving  the  locomotive  while  in  use 
as  well  as  making  it  impossible  to  do 
other  work  around  or  under  the  platform. 


The>'new  scaffold  developed  by  Roundhouse 
Foreman  M.  M.  Matlock,  Paducah,  Ky., 
now  general  foreman  at  Fulton,  Kentucky, 
is  adjustable  to  any  locomotive,  it  is 
easier  and  safer  to  use.  The  engine  can  be 
moved  while  the  platform  is  in  use,  and 
other  work  can  be  done  beneath  it.  The 
suggestion  earned  a  $25  award  and  a  cer- 
tificate of  recognition  for  its  author. 

the  scaffold  platform  because  of  the 
cumbersome  construction.  Mr.  Matlock 
recognized  the  need  for  equipment  of 
simpler  construction  that  would  make 
it  easier  to  do  the  work  and  yet  be 
safe  and  effective.  He  developed  a  por- 
table, permanently-constructed  scaf- 
fold that  turned  out  to  be  a  real  im- 
provement over  the  old  method. 

The  new  scaffold  consists  of  piping, 
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February,  Nineteen  Forty-eight 
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Letter  Attests  Talcott 
Role  in  Lincoln  History 


By  Blaine  Hansen 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  isj^ 
have  used  $LnOO  obt^edl 
a  legal  fee.  for  servi 
for  the  Honorable  "W 
Rockton.Vto  finance 
Douglas  debates,  -diiich 
elect  Lincoln  to  tl-j*  presi 
Proof  of  this  contaltion  h 
submitted  in  a  l<»fr  wri 
the  Rev.  Claude  W.  Warre 
tor  of  the    Old    Stone  Church, 
Rockton.  dated  March  18,  1942,  by 
Edward  Dwight  Eaton,  former  Be 
loit  college  president.  The  com 
munication    was    written  to  tl 
Rockton  minister  on  the  occas, 
of  his  church's  104th  anniver 

Wrote  President  Eaton:  "#hen 
the  board  of  trustees  held  their 
annual  meeting  on  the  Beloit  col- 
lege campus  in  1869  (my  father 
had  become  one  of  its  members 
only  three  or  four  years  before)  I 
was  much  interested  to  meet  the 
Honorable  Wait  Talcott,  Rockton. 
who  was  one  of  a  group  of  16  men 
who  had  been  'chosen  in  1845  as 
first  trustees  of  the  Beloit  college 
that  was  to  be,  and  one  of  the 
eight  to  whom  the  college  was  to 
be  a  major  interest  to  the  end  of 
their  lives. 

★     ★  ★ 

How  well  I  remember  his  kind- 
ly, experienced  face.  Much  of 
his  most  strenuous  years  were 
then  already  passed,  but  he  was 


still  on  the  board  when  I  joined 
it  myself  in  1881;  and  five  years 
later,  when  in  1886,  I  was  called 
to  Beloit  to  take  up  the  respon- 
sibilities which  President  Chapin 
was  then  laying  down,  Mr.  Tal- 
cott's  venerable  figure  was  still 
at  our  trustee's  meeting.  I  well 
remember  the  thrill  I  felt  when  he 
told  me  of  an  important  patent 
suit  in  which  his  Rockford  Manu- 
facturing^^yl^pany  was  engaged 
at  Wa^g^Ton  in  the  1850's,  in 
whjjii^Tiey  employed  Edwin  M. 

then  a  prominent  attor- 
y  in  Washington,  and  retained 
Abraham  Lincoln  of  Springfield, 
111.,  to  assist,  paying  him  a  retain- 
er of  $1,000,  a  large  fee  in  those 
days. 

*     ★  ★ 

"This  fee  enabled  Lincoln  to 
meet  the  expenses  of  his  great 
debates  with  Stephen  A.  Douglas 
in  1860.  "When  Lincoln  made 
Stanton  his  secretary  of  war  in 
1862,"  said  my  venerable  friend 
with  emotion,  "I  felt  that  our  firm 
nad  a  distinct  part  in  saving  the 
Union."  And  I  shared  his  joy  in 
retrospect. 

What  a  stimulating  thought  it 
is  that  the  history  of  such  a  fam- 
ily as  the  Talcotts  should  be  in- 
terwoven with  the  life  of  a  church 
of  moderate  dimensions  and  quiet 
life,  helping  make  it  illustrious  in 
the  annals  of  humanity." 


The  Beloit  News 
(15,957  D) 


Olney,  Illinois 
September  22,  1958 


/Records  Show 
1845  Payment 
To  A.  Lincoln 

While  there  is  a  strong  possibil- ' 
ity  that  Abe  Lincoln  never  came 
to  Olney  to  practice  law  or  make 
a  political  speech  during-  his  life- 
time, thei-e  are  records  in  the 
C.iiinty  Clerk's  office  in  Richland  . 
County  to  indicate  that  Lincoli>' 
received  payment  for  a  note 
against  the  estate  of  Seelcy  Bunn.  1 

In    Probate    File    One    in  the 
County  Clerk's  office,  is  found  the  ' 
report  of  the  administration  of  the 
estate  of  Seeley  Bunn  with  Aaron 
Bunn  as  administrator  of  the  es- 
tate. The  record  states  that  Seeley 
Bunn    died    about    September  5, 
1843,  and  he  was  indebted  to  Abra- 
ham  Lincoln   for  a  note   in  the 
amount  of  $4.10.   On   March   10,  I 
1845,  the  administrator  paid  Lin- 1 
coin  40  cents  for  interest  on  the : 
note.   A   receipt  signed  by  Ben- ' 
jamin  Bunn  on  November  13,  1945 
shows  that  he  sent  $4.10   to  A.  | 
Lincoln  for  the  amount  of  a  note 
held  ag-ainst  the  estate  of  Seeley  . 
Bimn.  The  receipted  note  or  signa- 
ture of  A.  Lincoln  is  not  given  in 
the  file.  I 
The  Bunn  families  were  early ; 
settlers  of  near  Sumner  and  south 
of  Claremont  in  Bonpas  Township. 
Richland  County  was  foiTned  from 
parts  of  Lawrence  and  Clay  Coun- 
ties in  August,  1841  and  it  may 
be  that  Seeley  Bimn  owed  Lincoln 
a  note  for  a  law  suit  tried  by  Lin- 
coln,  while   Seeley  Bunn  was  a 
resident  of  Lawrence  County.  The 
court  records  indicate  that  Seeley 
Bunn  was   an   early   resident  of 
Lawrence  County  and  of  Richland 
County  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Whether  there  are  any  other  re- 
cords in  Richland  County  that 
contain  the  name  of  signature  of 
Abe  Lincoln  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine. 

Some  older  residents  of  Olney 
have  informed  the  Daily  Mail  that 
they  have  been  told  by  their  par-  j 
ents  that  Lincoln  actually  came ' 
to  Olney  to  make  political  talks.  [ 
He  was  a  candidate  for  elector 
on  the  Whig  ticket  in  18-10,  1844,  | 
{l852  and  on  the  Republican  ticket 
I  for  Freemont  for  president  in  1856.  i 
Lincoln  served  one  term  in  Con- 
gress from  the  Springfield  district 
from  1847  to  1849  as  a  Whig.  \ 

In  the  absence  of  any  authentic 
records,  it  is  still  a  matter  of  con- 
jecture whether  Lincoln  ever  ac- 
tually visited  Olney  during  his 
legal  or  political  career. 


A  Lincoln  Case  in  D/lacon  County 


In  January  project  researchers  discovered  a  new  Lincoln  document  in  the  Macon 
County  Circuit  Court  records,  in  Decatur,  Illinois.  It  is  no  more  than  a  simple  receipt  for 
$13.50  in  Lincoln's  handwriting  and  with  his  signature.  As  with  most  such  discoveries, 
however,  there  is  an  interesting  legal  tale  behind  this  routine  document. 

Married  women  in  antebellum  America  were  not  created  equal  in  the  eyes  of  the  law. 
Revolutionary  rhetoric  did  not  match  actual  practice.  The  most  important  sign  of  this 
subordinate  status  was  the  inability  of  married  women  to  control  their  property.  Under 
the  common  law,  women  and  men  gained  certain  rights  and  responsibilities  after 
marriage,  but  the  wife  assumed  a  secondary  role.  Their  union  denied  the  wife  legal 
standing  as  a  person.  A  wife  could  not  execute  contracts,  convey  property  owned  prior 
to  marriage,  serve  as  an  executor  or  administrator  of  estates,  or  as  a  legal  guardian.  She 
could  not  initiate  a  law  suit  without  her  husband's  consent.  Nineteenth  century  feminist 
Sarah  Grimke  considered  a  woman  invisible  in  marriage  and  "a  cipher  in  the  nation." 

Until  Illinois  passed  a  married  women's  property  act  in  1861,  granting  wives  absolute 
control  over  real  and  personal  property  brought  into  or  acquired  during  marriage,  the 
most  significant  property  right  a  wife  possessed  was  dower.  Dower  was  a  share, 
usually  one-third,  of  the  real  property  owned  by  husbands  during  marriage  that  was 
designated  for  the  support  of  widows.  No  husband  could  sell  property  to  deny  his 
wife's  dower  without  her  consent.  Dower  was  a  necessity  in  a  legal  system  that  denied 
women  the  ability  to  provide  for  their  own  financial  security  during  widowhood. 

The  case  in  which  Lincoln  received  $13.50  for  legal  fees  involved  dower.  The  three 
Dewees  brothers,  Joseph,  Samuel  and  William,  had  opened  one  of  the  first  stores  in 
Decatur  and  each  acquired  large  estates.  In  the  spring  of  1840  Samuel  died,  and  his 
widow  Maria  assigned  her  brother-in-law,  Joseph,  power  of  attorney  to  secure  her  part 
of  the  estate.  Joseph,  also  administrator  for  his  brother,  failed  to  act  within  the  required 
one  month.  A  decade  passed  before  Maria  and  her  second  husband,  William  Redfield, 
hired  attorney  Charles  Emerson  to  file  a  suit  in  chancery  (there  being  no  remedy  for 
dower  in  common  law)  to  recover  her  third  of  Samuel  Dewees'  estate.  Lincoln  and 
Anthony  Thornton  were  retained  by  the  defendant,  estate  administrator  Joseph 
Dewees.  After  two  continuances.  Judge  David  Davis  ruled  for  the  Redfields  and 
granted  Maria  her  dower  in  November  1851. 

Joseph  Dewees  died  before  paying  Lincoln's  fee.  In  a  friendly  case,  Lincoln  filed  suit 
against  Dewees'  estate  for  payment.  On  his  44th  birthday,  February  12, 1853,  Abraham 
Lincoln  acknowledged  receiving  his  fee  for  $13.50. 


(http://www.papersofabrahamlincoln.org/Briefs/briefs21.htm) 


National 


Lincoln-signed  receipt  found: 

Researchers  rummaging  through  old  court  rec- 
ords stored  in  a  former  Decatur,  111.,  jail  found 
a  receipt  for  $13.50  signed  by  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. The  discovery  is  significant  because  it 
gives  historians  information  about  Lincoln's 
daily  activities,  said  David  Blanchette,  of  the 
Illinois  Histbric  Preservation  Agency. 
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235  LINCOLN,  ABRAHAM  (Photo)  ($3500-4000) 
"~"ADS  "A.  LincoIn"7l/2  page,  approximately  4-1/2"  x  8",  on 
blue-grey  paper,  n.p.,  1853.  In  full,  Lincoln  writes:  "Received, 
^£LJi-i^3j  of  J.  A.  Hawley.  adm.  of  G.  Hawley  deceased,  by 
order  on  S.  U.  Wilkey,  thirty  dollars,  in  ftill  of  all  demands 
against  the  estate  of  said  deceased,  being  the  same  allowed  in  the 
Probate  Court."  Minor  edge  splits  on  either  side  along  the  same 
central  horizontal  fold,  but  do  not  affect  Lincoln's  fine  signature 
or  the  clearly  legible  text.  Framed  and  matted  between  glass, 
overall  size:  8"  x  11".  Very  good  condition. 


North  H 
Main 


^  ^^^^ 


236  [LINDBERGH,  CHARLES]  INTERNATIONAL  NEWSREEL 
PHOTOS  [13]  ($500-600) 
A  fascinating  group  of  thirteen  International  Newsreel  Photos, 
unsigned,  B&W,  ten  8x10,  three  6x8,  dated  June  11  &  14, 
[19]27,  covering  the  excitement  of  Lindbergh's  epic  flight  and 
two  weeks  later  of  Clarence  Chamberiain  and  Charles  Levine,  the 
first  passenger  to  fly  from  America  to  France.  Scenes  include 
Lindberg's  speech  at  Washington  Monument,  President  Coolidge 
decorating  Lindy  with  the  distinguished  "Flying  Cross"  medal, 
Lindbergh  and  his  mother,  crowded  New  York  Harbor  awaiting 
Lindbergh's  arrival,  etc.  Scenes  from  the  Chamberlain-Levine  trip 
were  taken  mostly  in  Germany,  where  crowds  in  Berlin  are  shown 
eagerly  welcoming  the  fliers  and  crowding  around  the  plane.  All 
in  very  good  condition  and  comes  with  the  original  telegraphic 
dispatch  of  description  attached  to  each  photo. 


Please  note  that  a  10%  buyers  charge  will  be  added  to 
each  lot  purchased  on  all  purchases. 


237  LINDBERGH,  CHARLES  A.  (1902-1974)  [2]  (P/io/oM$1000-1100) 
Handsome  ALS  "Charles  A.  Lindbergh",  one  page  (with  integral 
blank  leaf),  small  8vo,  on  imprinted  "Deacon  Brown's  Point  / 
North  Haven  /  Maine"  stationery,  1933  July  1910.  To  "Dear 
Bob"  [Robert  Payne],  the  celebrated  aviator  writes  in  full:  "  I  am 
enclosing  the  duplicate  letter  to  Mr.  Gold.  I  hope  that  the  original 
will  turn  up  sometime.  It  was  left  in  our  baggage  at  Nanking  but  I 
have  not  been  able  to  locale  it  in  the  papers  which  were  returned 
from  China..."  It  was  during  this  period,  less  than  a  year  after  the 
Lindbergh  baby's  kidnapping,  that  Lindbergh  and  his  wife 
travelled  abroad  to  escape  from  the  enormous  publicity  and 
trauma  which  arose  from  their  tragic  loss  and  finally  settled  in 
England.  With  the  original  holograph  addressed  envelope, 
stamped  and  postmarked.  Attractive  and  in  extremely  fine 
condition. 


238  LINDBERGH,  CHARLES  A.  (1902-1974)  ($800-1000) 
Celebrated  American  aviator  who  made  the  first  solo  nonstop 
flight  across  the  Atlantic  in  1927.  TLS  "C.  A.  Lindbergh",  one 
page,  4to,  on  Transcontinental  &  Western  Air,  Inc.,  Kansas  City, 
MO,  1933  April  25.  Addressed  to  Commander  P.  V.  H.  Weems, 
the  inventor  of  the  Weems  System  of  Navigation  and  several  types 
of  hand  held  navigational  computers,  thanking  him  for  sending 
the  new  Air  Almanac  which  Lindbergh  was  looking  forward  to 
studying  while  adding,  in  part,  that  "It  is  difficult  to  know  what 
to  suggest  in  regard  to  making  commercial  connections  at  the 
present  time. ..whenever  I  find  anything  which  might  be  of 
interest,  I  will  write  to  you."  Three  file  holes  at  right,  else  a  fine 
letter  written  less  than  a  year  after  the  well-publicized  kidnapping- 
murder  of  Lindbergh's  son. 
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UNCOLNASMAN 

MD  AS  LAWYER 

His  Virginia  Ancestry — Dis- 
liked Manual  Labor  — 
Charged  Railroad  Large 
Fee  and  Had  to  Sue 

Of  WTiUus:  books  about  "I-Iorif-st 
A"be"  there  is  as  yet  no  eiul.  With  re- 
gai-d  to  the  angles  of  ai4H-oach  chos- 
en by  Jesse  W.  Weilc,  it  seems  safe  to 
suppose  that  his  new  Iwok,  entitl'rd 
"The  Real  Lincoln,"  (Houghton  :MiL'- 
flin  company,  .$4)  'vvill  stand  as  au- 
thoritative and  final.  It  is  a  compila- 
tion and  a  study  of  material  drawn 
fi-oni  <jriginal  sources  bearing'  upon 
Linculn's  ancestry,  his  youth,  his  do- 
mestic life  in  Si)rlnglield,  111.,  and, 
more  especially,  his  career  as  a  hiw- 
yer  up  to  that  momentous  day  in 
Februai-y,  ISGl,  when  he  parted  from 
his  friends  and  neighbors  and  set  out 
for  Washington.  It  creates  an  im- 
pressive portrayal  that  throbs  with 
realism. 

Several  yeai-s  ago  Mr  Weik  collab- 
orated with  the  late  William  Henry 
Herndon,  for  16  years  Lincoln's  close 


nssoclato  In  th-^  \a  -Dr  rtr«>rship  of 
Lnicoln  &  Hern;  n,  ,j  pr  '  cing-  the 
most  notable  of  Lincoln  •  .•-•j'tiphle.s. 
The  present  volume  carries  "the  re- 
search then  begun  to  careful  com- 
pleteness. 

Ctivinp  his  attention  first  to  Lin- 
coln's birth  and  descent,  the  author 
refutes  numerous  reports  once  cur- 
rent that  Thomas  Lincoln  was  not 
the  president's  father.  In  this  con- 
nection, ho  recounts  the  interesting' 
fact  that  Lincoln  at  one  time  oonlid.-^d 
to  Herndon  that  he  atiributed  his 
powers  of  analysis  and  logic,  his 
mental  activities  ambitions,  to  qual- 
ities inherited  through  his  mother, 
Nancy  Hank.s,  who  was  the  illegiii- 
mate  dauahter  of  Lucy  Hanks  aiid  a 
"well-bred  Vii-ginia  planter." 

In  conne.'tion  with  the  story  of 
Lincoln's  young  manhood — his  rail-' 
siditting,  backwoods  days— the  author 
takes  pains  to  remind  his  readers  that 
Lincoln  wns  not  at  all  fond  of  manual 
labor;  that  he  avoided  it  whenever  he 
decently  could  and  gave  it  up  alto- 
gether to  push  out  for  himself  toward 
mental  trainiii2^  as  soon  as  his  father's 
family  was  fairly  established  on  an 
Illinois  farm.  Later,  when  he  had  a 
home  of  his  own  in  Springfleld,  he 
found  even  liglit  gardeninfr  in  his 
back  yard  t-,o  distasteful  that  he  never 
attempted  it  again  after  one  season's 
half-hearted  experience. 

To  the  BtoH'  of  Lincoln's  .several 
proposals  of  marriage  and  his  find 
mai-riage  to  Mary  Todd,  after  mvstei'i- 
ously  failing  to  appear  on  the  date 
tir'^^t  set  for  the  wedding,    Mr  Weik 
adds  some  original  information.  In 
addition  to  Ann  Rutledge.  Marv  Owen 
and  Mary  Todd,  the  author  "relates  i 
that  Lincoln  propo.'-'ed  al.so    to    one  I 
Sarah   Rickard.   usin-  in   this  lat'er  ! 
appeal  the  argument  that,  "Because  ' 
P.-irah  of  Bible  times  became  the  wife 
of  .'\braham,  therefore,    she,  Sarah 
Pdf'lxard,  in  view  of  that  precedent, 
was  foreordained  to  mariT  Abi-aham 
Lincoln." 

An  Hl-fcjiipered  wife 
"Of  all  the  women  to  whom  Lln- 
<nln  paid  serious  attention,"  says  Mr 
Wi-ik,  quoting  Herndon.  "Alary  Todd 
Wis  by  far  the  strongest  from  an  in- 
j  tellectujil  standpoint  and  the  most  ac- 


:'nnipli-^hea  generally  .  .  .  She  wjis 
Uso  (lie  only  one  who.'ie  keen  vision 
.en.-li-ale,|  il,e  futur(.  and  beheld  In 
ly  fac.'  ;md  awkward  flgure 
'f  la  r  tall  .Miji,,,'  til,,  man  of  destiny." 
V  smi  of  lefl-haniled  compliment  :.c- 
eonli  d  ti,  AU-H  Lincoln  by  Home  of  her 
f's.s  rb.irilible  ni'ighbors  is  citofi  to 
til''  effect  that  Lilicoltrs  •Viir.t.  s  a-i.l 

the  iiilliieneo  of  hij;  v.  ii  -  I'lr' n"t.i'  aiiv 
lilhej-  single  ii-cacN"  lli.it  li.r  iliire- 
straiii.',!  teiiipiM-, 


him 


eiiipiM-,  lier  willful  and 
I  II  nr.'  effectively  debai  i'imI 
I).'  full  ine;isiire  of  doiti.-- 
tic  liaiiiiiii.'ss  -In  f.tlier  words,  fr>r-.e-l 
him  out  into  tfie  angry  seas  of  poUtics 
and  applause." 

A  host  of  other  matters  of  "loi^al 
color"  and  "human  interest"  fill  the 
pages  of  ''The  Real  Lincoln" — Lin- 
coln's points  of  strength  and  weakness, 
his  honesty,  his  fits  of  me!;inchoIv.  his 
fame  as  a  story-tell,  r,  his  efforts  as  a 
lecturer  nnd  inventor,  his  hiK.'e  en- 
joyment of  Nefrrri  minstrels,  his  rise 
in  politics,  his  lack  of  taste  for  liiiuor. 
his  poor  capacity  for  .ludging  men  and 
his  apparent  moral  obtuseness  in  re- 
maining loyal  to  a  certain  few  un- 
worthy fri.mds  he  had  appointed  to 
political  office.  As  the  book  draws  'ts 
chief  inspiration  from  the  legal 
recrrds  of  Lincoln  &  Herndon.  haw- 
ever,  it  fittingly  centers  its  interest  in 
the  main  around  Linc-ln  as  a  lawyer, 
touchinrr  with  less  detail  on  fnattei'S 
that  have  already  been  treated  at 
length  by  many  other  biographers. 

Delving  into  this  phase  of  Lincoln's 
activities,  Air  Weik  found  that  "among 


uage  no  iv/o 
mate  of  his  goni'is 


c'ojieagut 
enu;0;y  votu] 
I  agreed  in  th, 

I  and  ability."  Some  place  hin  

I  l^ead  of  liis  profession.  Others  Qualify 
;  ineir  estimates. 

EarRiiiiisi  as  a  L;nvjer 
Accoruiuis-  to  Lineui,i.-i  i.arintr 
Wntiaia  a.  Herndon,  ---uUiougn  only 
I  moaerateiy  weil  reau  in  tlie  tiemeu- 
li-ary  bou,c,-3,  he  sLUUi^d  ...vji'uuu  .-^p^eiai 
anU  aJjuuicaied  case.:!  until  lie  ue- 
ycloiJuu  iuLo  a.  good  pracutiuncr.  'I'o 
mat  e.-cteni,  liiereiore,  it  is  iair  to 
cau  hiiu  a,  ca^ie  lawyer.  -Lupar-iuiy 
he  cared  iiLtie  lor  lorms,  ruits  of 
Pleading  or  practice.  He  went  in  Icr 
subsiaucii  maauy;  but,  in  Uic  end  Le- 
eauie  a  goou  iusi  prjus  iuvvyer  \u,a 
a  better  tapreiue  cuurt  lawyer." 

Tiiat  Laicolu  maae  oiuy  a  modest 
iivjng  out  ui-  ius  legal  pi'actice  may  be 
seen  iroxn  his  record  of  fees  ciiargea 
lur  lb.:  eases  as  set  down  la  the  booJi 
of  Lincoiu  iii  iicrudon.  Tue  tuial  is 
sUgiUty  over  ^--.uUJ  represeiilmg  Llie 
reeeiiiis  lor  three  years,  liie  siiiallest 
iue  listeu  i?-.LiU  ana  me  largusi  ^fixUU, 
wniie  most  ol  tne  cnarges  range  iroiii 
iivo  to  And  yet  ±.,incom  cuuia 

bring  himself  to  cnarge  a  largo  lee 
on  occasion,  as  is  snowa  in  coiiueciioa 
Witu  nib  experieuce  aa  a  raiiruad  law- 
yer. 

in  one  such  instance,  Lincoln  waa 
eniiJioyea  by  tae  Cenirai  j.iiiaois  lail- 
roau  co.,upany  to  press  u  suit  lor  ju- 
junctiou  against  laxaiion  oi  its  prop- 
erty Liy  Aiei_.eaa  county  ooatrury  to 
e.,.einpnoliS  graniea  by  tne  iaitioio 
X-egibiature.  Alter  appeahiig  llie  au- 
verse  aecision  oi  iiio  lowor  court, 
Lincoln  liiiauy  carrieu  the  case  to  vic- 
tory lor  Liio  raiiruau  in  Uie  siate  su- 
premo court  it  was  tbentaat  he  cuu- 
Ciuued  taat,  lor  onco  in  nis  lite,  liu 
Vvaa  eniitieU  to  a  lar^o  lee,  he  asited 
tilo  CoiniJaiiy  to  give  iiim  u  particular 
section  01  laiiu.  'xliis  tlie  load  Ue- 
ciiiiea  to  do.  and  l^incum  lorluwilli 
renuered  a  oiii  lor  ^loUdU,  lets  Uia 
retainer  fee  oi  ^-oO. 

auud  otaiiruaU  fur  His  Lee 
Thia  in  turn  the  railroad  company 
docuucd  to  pay,  suggesting  as  a  ccm- 
pionUoO  tuat  J-nicuiii  oring  suit 
agaiuit  the  couipaiiy,  agreeing  lo  pay 
tue  leo  aemanucu  il,  "by  tile  testimony 
of  omer  lawyers,  it  auall  appear  tu 


ua  a  lair  ciiargo  aiiU  LUero  t,iiall  bo 
a  juugeuieuL  lor  uio  amount."  in 
conipuaiico  wiLU  tins  recoiiuneudaliuii, 
l^uiculu  brougut  £,uit  and  uia  claim 
waa  appro veu  as  reasonauie. 

•"luu  juugiaeiu  was  luiaily  paid," 
oa  rciaLcU  by  HernUou,  "and  Lincoin 
tiavo  mo  my  nail.  Wlien  ho  Uau 
pubiied  my  share  of  the  proceeus 
accrubs  tliu  laoiu  to  nie,  be  covered 
It  lor  au  iiiSLant  wuu  Ins  hand, 
muilea  and  said,  'ijdiy,  U  seems  to  mo 
It  vnU  bo  in  bad  taaiu  on  your  part 
tu  keep  uu  Buying 
i  have  beard  iroiu 
and  otlier  coi'jjorai 
iubtuad  of  crmcizii 


be  be.veie  lliinga 
u  about  laiirouua 
I.-.,  'iiiu  irulli  is, 
tliein,  you  and  1 


ouglit  to  thaiut  uud  lor  ietunt,'  tUia 
ouo  lall  in  our  hands.'" 

JluriuuB  oi  iiocii.  iblaud  Bildso 

Tlua  hoblUity  toward  the  raUroiids, 
to  wnich  Lincom  tuus  referred  in  jest 
was  a  wiueiy  prevailing  .leiituneiit, 
being  at  mat  linic  lusugaLed  very 
largely  by  tuo  river  stcamouat  owneia. 
'iuey  leaded  tUu  inva.-jion  of  this  new 
coiiipetuior,  ami  t>o  tUere  grew  up  a 
couiiict  111  wUicU  Liiicoiu  later  had 
auutUfcr  opportunity  lo  cn.uuLaon  tne 
cause  of  tue  rauroad  pioneers  when 
ho  was  employed  in  the  lanioua  li.ock 
island  briugb  case  of  Iboi.  A  atetuuer 
had  riiu  against  the  pier  of  ino  Alis- 
Siaippi  river  hriugu  owned  by  tue 
KocK  Island  railroad  and  caugnt  hro 
ironi  au  overitu'ned  stove.  Tne  flames 
from  the  steamer  had  in  turn  set  lire 
to  tho  bridge,  and,  wnile  tUe  atruc- 
ture  burned,  all  nearby  river  ateaiiiera 
had  tooted  tneir  whistle.H  in  ahrieks 
of  the  whdesfjoy.  '"a-he  result,"  we 
are  told,  "waa  a  suit  by  the  aieani- 
boat  iieople  agamst  tue  owners  ol  the 
bridge  .  .  .  ou  the  ground  that  tiio 
bridge  •was  an  obstruction  to  naviga- 
tion.' The  contest  was  bitter,  ."it 
requued  a  cool  head  and  an  even 
temper  to  carry  the  day,  ana  Lincoln 
waa  etiual  to  the  occaiion."  When 
the  case  was  completed,  the  jtu'ore 
failed- to  agree,  and  the  court  dis- 
missed them,  believing  tuat  they 
could  never  agree.  Their  vote  stood: 
three  for  the  plaintiffs  and  nine  for 
Lmcoln's  railroad  clients. 

Big  Bonds  Were  Few 

These  momentous  railroad  cases 
did  much  to  add  to  Lincoln's  gro\ving 
renown.  In  his  legal  career  as  a 
whole  however,  euch  cases  were  few 
and  far  between.  At  least  half  of  each 
^•ear  he  followed  the  crude  nomadic 
iife  of  the  circuit  rider.  "While  Hern- 
don spent  the  greater  part  of  his 
timo  in  Springfield,  in  charge  of  the 
firm's  local  nn-actice  .  .  .  Lincoln  was 
out  on  the  circuit  beating  the  bushes 
for  more  business,"  and  there  was 
no  part  of  his  work  as  a  lawyer  in 
which  Lincoln  tooic  any  keener  pleas- 
ure. Indeed,  "he  declined  an  offer  to 
enter  a  promising,  if  not  lucrative, 
law  partnership  in  Chicago  after  the 
delntes  with  Douglas  because,  as  he 
c,'.iiten,:led,  it  would  confine  him  to  the 
office  and.  thus  keep  him  off  the  cii-- 
cuit." 

"Seated  in  his  one-horse  buggy 
behind  a  sorry-looking  animal,  he 
v.ould  set  out  from  SiJringfield  to  be 
gone  for  weeks  at  a  stretch.  The 
la\\'5'ers,  as  he  drove  to  each  succes- 
■sive  town,  eagerly  antiei]iating  a  new 
.stoclc  of  stories,  were  anxious  to  greet 
him,  and  the  landlords,  so  we  are 
told,  hailed  his  coming  with  delight. 
He  was  one  of  those  gentle  uncom- 
plaining beings  whom  the  servants 
fit  the  inns  generally  put  off  with 
the  most  indifferent  accommodations. 
He  said  once  he  never  so  complete- 
ly felt  his  own  insignificance  as 
when  he  stood  face  to  face  with  a 
real  live  city  hotel  clerk." 


Lincoln  Not  a  High-Priced  Man. 

Georg(>  r.  Floyd  tplls  s;  Miie  aiiuisine 
(;toi-ies  in  uu  artifk'  called  "LiiK'oln's 
Rum  Sweat,"  in  tlie  Jaiuinry  McChue's. 
Hi?  says: 

"I    had  leased  the  Quincy  house,  at 
Quiuev,    111.    The   property   was  owned 
bv  a  "widow,  Mr.s.  Enos    who  lived  at 
Springfield.    1  employed  Mr.  Lincoln  to 
cxoeule  the  lease  for  me.    He  sent  the 
lease  to  me  at  Quin(;y,  hut  said  notliins 
about  the  par  i'or  his  services.  Thinkmg 
^2:j  would  be  about  ripht,  I  sent  him  that 
amount.    In  a  few  days  I  received  a  let- 
ter from  Mr.  Ijncoln,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  copy: 
,     Sinluf'llfld.  Illinois.  February  21,  Is.'ifJ.— 
Air  (i'  "'-.'  I'    I'lovd,  Qiiliey,  iUlnols.  IX-.ir 
I  ii\v-]    liMve   Jiist  ■  received   yours  of  Hitli. 
with  .  h.M  k  on  I'higg  \  Savage  for  Von 
imist  think  I  inn  a  high-priced  man.  ion 
I  !\re  too  liberal  with  your  money.     !•  Ittoen 
I  (loUars  Is  enough  for  the  Job.    1  i5,eud  yon 
'  a  receipt  for  $15.  and  return  to  you  a  .flU 
bill.    Yours  truly,  ^_  i.xNCOLN. 


,  .      ,  FAYING  FOR  REPUTATION. 

western  SLT"^'^r'K°'!.''''uP'''J  '°        ^'^hest  court,  a  suit  against  an  important 
u  A  !u  ^^'^         decisions  of  the  lower  courts  stood,  would  have 

it Tn^n       I     T''^  '".^^^--y  ^°""'y  have  thrown 

It  mto  bankruptcy  His  bill  was  for  $2,000.  The  official  in  charge  looked  at  it 
and  exclaimed  Why  this  is  as  much  as  a  first-class  lawyer  would  have  charged- 
lonly  paidl200'"  wouW  have  charged.    So  Mr.  Lincoln^  was 


LINCOLN  THE  LAWYER 


HIS  LOW  CHARGES  MADE  THE  BAU 
COMPJLAIN  OF  HIM. 


How  Ward  liamon  First  Met  Mr.  Lincoln  and 
Then  liecamo  His  Law  Partnor— Lincoln's 
Popularity  on  the  Circuit— His  Tender 
Conscience— Elected  President, 


My  personal  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Lin- 
coln dates  back  to  the  autuniu  of  1847.  For 
reasons  that  will  appear  further  on  that  ac- 
quaintance ripened  into  persiinal  friendship 
and  a  professional  and  contideutial  intimacy  [ 
which  continued  without  jar  or  interruption 
durins  the  succeeding  eighteen  years,  form- 
ing by  far  the  most  valued  treasure  my 
memory  holds  to-day.    Mr.  Lincoln  stood  by 
mo  with  unswerviuR  fidelity  in  all  my  early 
struggles  to  obtain  a  footing  at  the  bar;  and 
to  his  wise  counsel  and  unselfish  friendship  1 
am  indebted  for  whatever  measure  of  success 
I  achieved  in  the  most  eventful  yi'wrs  of  my 
lite.    In  1849  I  became  his  local  partner,  and 
that  connection  was  never    formally  dis-  ' 
solved,  but  continued  until  he  bade  adieu  to 
our  clients  and  assumed  the  perilous  burden 
of  the  Chief  Magistracy.  j 
In  the  fall  of  1847,  attracted  by  glowing  i 
accounts  of  material  growth  and  progress  in  1 
that  part  of  the  West.   I  left  my  lioiue  in 
what  was  then  Berkeley  county,  Virginia, 
and  settled  at  Danville,  Vermillion  county,  i 
Illinois.    That  county  and  Saniramon,  in- 
cluding Springfield,  thi  new  capital  of  the  | 
St.'Jte,  were  embraced  in  the  Eighth  Judicial  | 
Circuit  which,  at  that  early  daj',  consistt^d  of  j 
fourteen  counties.    It  was  then  the  habit  of  i 
lawyers,  like  their  brethren  in  England,  "to 
ride  the  circuit."   By  that  circumstance  the 
people  name  in  contact  with,  and  wei'e  en- 
abled to  note  the  distinguishing  traits  of.  all 
the     lawj'ers    in    the    circuit.     I  soon 
learned      that      the     most  celebrated, 
even       in      those      pioneer      days,  for 
oddity,  originality,    wit,   ability  and  elo- 
quence, in  that  region  of  the  State,  was 
Abraham  Lincoln.    My  great  curiosity  to  see 
him  was  gratified  soon  after  I  took  up  my 
residence  at  Danville.    I  was  introduced  to 
Mr.  Lincoin  by  Hon.  .Tohn  T.  Stuart,  for  some 
years  his  partner  at  Springfield.  After  a  com- 
ical survey  of  my  fashionable  toggery— niy 
swallow-tail  coat,  wliite  neckcloth  aiul  riif- 
fied  shirt,  an  astonishing  outfit  for  a  young 
limb  of  the  law  in    that  settlement— Mr. 
Lincoln  said:  "And  so  you  ;ire  a  cousin  of 
our  friend  .John  .1.  Brown;  he  told  mo  you 
were  coining.    Going  to  try  your  hand  at  "the 
law,  are  you?" 

HK  LIKED  TO  SPLIT  RAILS. 

I  was  then  a  delicate,  slender  boy,  still  on 
the  infant  side  of  21.    John  J.  Brown  was  a 
noted  lawyer  and  highly  gitted  as  an  orator. 
Mr.  Lincoln  continued:  "I  should  know  at  a 
glance  that  you  are  a  Virginian;  but  I  don't, 
think  you  would  succeed  at  splitting  rails.' 
That  was  my  occupation  at  your  ag,,  and  1  1 
don't  think  I  have  t.aken  as  ranch  pleasure  iu 
anything  else  from  that  day  to  this." 

1  assured  him,  perhaps  as  a  sort  of  defence 
against  the  eloquent  condemnation  implied 
in  niy  fashionable  clawhammer,  that  J  had 
done  a  deal  of  hard  manual  labor  in  my  time. 
Much  amused  at  this  solemn  decharation  Mr. 
Lincoln  said:  "O  yes;  you  Virgiuians  shed 
barrels  of  i)erspiration  while  standing  oft  ;it 
a  distance  and  superintending  tlio  work  \  our 
slaves  do  for  you.  It  is  (linVrent  with  us. 
Here  it  is  every  fellow  for  himself  or  he  don't 
get  there." 

Mr.   Lincoln  soon  learned,  however,  that 
ray  detsstation  of  that  same  system  of  slave 
labor  was  quite  as  pronounced  as  his  own, 
and  from  that  hour  we  were  friends.    I  was  I 
his  local  partner,  first  at  Danville,  and  aft<'r- 
wards  at  Bloomington.    We  rode  the  circuit  j 
toi>ether,  travelling  by  buggy  in   the  dry  ! 
season  and  on  horseback  in  bad  weather, 
there  being  no  railroads  then  in  that  part  of 
the  State.    Mr.  Liiu:oln  was  from  the  begin- 
ning of  his  circuit  riding  the  light  and  life  of 
the  court,  the  bar  and  the  people.    Ho  had 


(lelentefi  tno  reuouotaoie  cliampion  of  pion- 
eer Methodism,  Rev.  Peter  Cartright,  in  the 
l;i-il  i.-ii-o  for  Consrress.  Carlxieht  was  an 
oddity  in  his  way,  quiLo  as  oritti miI  .is  fjiu- 
colu  himself.  He  was  a  foemaii  -n  orthy  of 
Spartan  steel,  and  Mr.  Liiicolu's  tame  w;is 
urcatly  enhanced  by  his  viot^>ry  over  the 
'  lainons  pieai-her.  Whenever  it  w.as  known 
'  tl"\t  Lincoln  was  to  make  a  speech  or  arg;ii' 
a  case  there  was  a  treneral  rush  and  a  crowded 
house.  It  mattered  little  what,  subject  he 
wa*!  to  discuss;  Lincoln  was  subject  enough 
tor  the  people.  It  was  Lincoln  they  wanted 
ti>  hear  and  see,  and  his  progress  around  the 
circuit  was  marked  by  a  constantly  recurring 
series  of  ovations. 

Although  Mr.  Lincoln  was  my  senior  by 
(Mgh teen  years,  in  one  important  particular, 
I  certainly  was,  in  a  marvellous  degree,  his 
acknowledged  superior.  One  of  tbe  first 
things  I  learned,  after  getting  fairly  under 
way  as  a  lawyer,  was  to  charge  well  for 
I  lesral  services— a  branch  of  the  practice  that 
Mr.  Lincoln  never  could  learn.  In  fact,  the 
lawyers  of  the  circuit  often  complained  that 
I  his  fees  were  not  at  all  commensurate  with 
I  the  service  reixlered.  He  at  length  left  that 
branch  of  the  business  wholly  to  me;  and  to 
my  tender  mercy  clients  were  turned  over  to 
be  slaughtered  according  to  my  popular  and 
more  advanced  ideas  of  the  dignity  of  our 
I>rofession.  This  soon  led  to  serious  and 
shocking  embarrassment. 

LINCOLN'S  TENDER  CONSCIENCE. 

Early  in  our  practice  a  gentleman  named 
Scott  placed  in  ray  hands  a  case  of  some  im- 
portance. He  had  a  demented  sister  v^•ho 
possessed  property  to  the  amount  of  .-ijlCOOO, 
mostly  in  cash.  A  conservator,  as  he  was 
called,  had  been  appointed  to  take  charge  of 
the  estate,  and  we  were  employed  to  resist  a 
motion  to  remove  the  conservator.  A  design- 
ing adventurer  had  become  acquainted  with 
the  girl,  knowing  that  she  had  money,  and  i 
soughttoraarry  her— hence  the  motion.  Scott,  | 
the  brother  and  conservator,  before  we  en- 
tered upon  the  case  insisted  that  I  should  fix 
the  amount  of  the  fee.  I  told  him  that  it 
would  be  92o0,  adding,  however,  that  he  had 
betrer  wait;  it  might  not  give  us  much 
troiilile,  and  in  that  event  a  lesser  amount 
would  do.  He  agreed  at  once  to  pay  .¥250, 
as  he  expected  a  hard  cont;(?st  over  the  mo- 
tion. The  ease  was  tried  inside  of  twenty 
uiiiiutes;  our  success  was  complete;  Scott  was 
satisfied  and  cheerfully  paid  over  the  money 
inside  the  bar,  Mr.  Lincoln  looking  on.  Scott 
then  went  out  and  ^ir.  Lineoln  asked,  "What 
did  you  charge  that  man?"  I  told  bim  ^250. 
I  Said  he:  "Lainon,  that  is  all  wrong-  The 
service  was  not  worth  that  sum;  give  him 
l)r.ck  at  least  half  of  it." 

1  protested  that  the  fee  was  fixed  in  ad- 
vance; that  Scott  was  perfectly  satisfied  aud 
had  so  expressed  liimselt. 

'■riiat may  lie,"  r(  tortcd  Mr.  Lincoln,  with 
a  look  of  distr(>ss  .-111(1  of  undisguised  dis- 
|)leasure;  "but  I  am  not  satisfleil.  This  is 
positively  wrong.  Go,  call  him  back  and  re- 
turn half  the  money  .at  least,  or  I  will  not  re- 
ceive one  cent  of  it  for  my  share." 

I  did  go,  and  Scot  t  was  astonished  when  I 
handed  back  halt  tlie  fee.  This  conversation 
had  attrael.  d  tlie  attention  of  the  l;iu  \cis 
and  the  court,  .ludire  David  Davis,  th'ui  on 
our  circuit  bench,  called  iMr.  Ijincoln  to  him. 
The  Judge  never  could  whisper,  but  in  this 
instance  he  probably  did  his  best.  At  all 
events  in  attempting  to  whisper  lo  Mr.  Lin- 
coln he  trumpeted  his  rebuke  in  about  these 
words,  and  in  rasping  tones  that  could  be 
heard  all  over  the  court  room:  "Lincoln.  1 
have  been  watching  you  and  Lamon.  You 
are  impoverishing  t  his  bar  by  your  picayune 
eharues  of  fees,  aud  the  lawyers  have  reason 
to  complain  of  you.  Y(ni  are  now  almost  as 
poor  as  Lazarus,  and  if  you  don't  make 
"cniile  pay  you  inori'  for  your  services  you 
will  die  as  pixjr  as  .lob's  turkey!" 

.ludge  O.  L.  Da\  is,  the  leading  Lawyer  in 
that  liart  of  the  Stale,  promptly  applauded 
this  nialed  iel  ioii  from  the  bench:  but  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  inuiio\-a  ble.  "  That  niouej',"'  saicl 
he,  "comes  out  of  the  pocket  of  a  poor  de- 
ment'  d  girl;  ami  I  would  rather  starve  than 
to  swindle  her  iu  tins  manner." 

That  evening  t  he  la wyers  got  together  and 
tried  Mr.  Linrolu  biMore  a  moot  tribunal 
called  "The  ( lyniathorial  Court."  He  was 
lound  guilty  and  fined  for  his  awful  crime 
ag;iiiisl  the  pockets  of  his  brethren  of  the 
bar.  The  line  he  p;iid  with  great  good  huiu'ir, 
and  then  Uept  the  crowd  of  lawyers  iu  up- 
roarious laughter  until  after  midnight.  He 
persisted  in  his  revolt,  however,  decliiring 
that  with  his  consent  his  firm  should  never 


•lurinLT  Its  life,  or  alter  its  aissoiuiion  ne- 
serve  the  reputation  enjoyed  bv  those  shi'nin^' 
ciie'tem  "  profession,    "Catciiem  and 

In  many  of  the  courts  on  the  circuit  Mr 
Lincoln  would  bo  engaged  on  one  side  or  the 
other  of  every  case  on  the  docket,  and  vet 
owing  to  his  low  charges  and  the  lar-'o 
?T'l'f\u^  Profe.ssional  work  he  did  for  iioth- 
at  he  time  he  left  Springfield  for  Wash- 
ing on  to  take  the  oath  of  office  as  President 

tban  000,  his  property  consisting  of  the 
house  in  which  he  had  lived  and  eigh  ty  acres 
ot  land  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  from 
Ora.aha.  Neb.  This  land  he  had  entered  S 
h^fh^"!!  r^'  and  warrant  obtained  forservices 
n  the  Black  Hawk  war.  Mr.  Lincoln  w.as 
always  simple  in  his  habits  and  tastes  He 
were'feT^u'e  w°  ^^^'-^'ti'lP^'-  I'is  want.i 
tff„    I      T'^^    ^""^  a"d  his  fam- 

I  rrU^en  tn""^' .  •  "^^i-'-^^agant.  were  much 
given  to  entertainments,  and  saw  and  en- 
1 .1oye<l  many  ways  of  spending  monev  not  ob- 
I  servable  by  him.  After  all  his  economy  ami  i 
■  ?ed,u^  la.w  practice,  l^e  was  ! 

reduced  to  the  necessity  of  borrowing  money 
to  defray  .expenses  for  the  first  months  of  i  ,^ 
residence  at  the  Wiiite  House    iC  rlney  , 
he  repaid  after  receiving  his  salary  as  P  ' 
dent  for  the  first  quarter.  \ 

IlKSICT  BY  SPOILSMEN.  ^ 

After  Mr.  Lincoln's  election  he  was  sorely 
beset  by  rival  claimants  for  the  spoils  of 
office  in  his  own  State,  and  distracted  by 
jealousies  among  his  own  party  adherents. 
The  State  was  divided,  so  far  as  the  Republi- 
can party  was  concerned,  into  three  cliques 
or  factions.  The  Chicago  faction  was  headed 
by  Norman  B.  Judd  and  Ebenezer  Peck,  the 
Bloomington  faction  bv  Judge  David  Davis, 
Leonard  Swett  and  others,  and  that  of  Spring- 
iieldby  J.  K.  Dubois.  O.  M.  Hatch,  William 
Butler  and  others:  and  however  anxious  Mr. 
Lincoln  might  be  to  honor  his  State  by  a 
Cabinet  appointment,  he  was  powerless  to  do 
so  without  incurring  the  hostility  of  the  fac- 
tions from  which  he  could  not  make  a  selec- 
tion. Harmony  was,  however,  in  a  largo 
measure  pieseVved  among  the  Repnblican 
politicians  i)y  sending  Judd  as  Minister  to 
Prussia,  and  by  anticipating  a  place  on  the 
Supreme  bench  for  Judge  Davis.  Swett 
wanted  nothing,  and  mid<Vle  Illinois  was  sat- 
isfied. Springfield  controlled  the  lion's  share 
of  State  patronage,  and  satisfaction  was 
given  all  around  as  far  as  circumstances 
would  allow. 

Between  the  time  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  election 
and  the  11th  of  February.  1801.  he  spent  his 
time  in  a  room  in  the  State  House  which  was 
assigned  to  him  as  an  office.  Young  Mr. 
Nicolay,  a  very  clever  and  competent  clerk, 

;  was  lent  to  him  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
do  his  writings.  l)uring  this  time  he  was 
overrun  with  visitors  from  all  quarters  of  the 
country,  some  to  assist  in  forming  his  Cabi- 
net, some  to  (lirecl  how  patroua'je  should  be 
distributril,  ot  hers  to  beg  for  or  demand  per- 
sona 1  ad  \:inieiiieiit.  So  painstaking  was  ho 
thai  i>\ei\-  oil''  of  the  many  thousand  letters 
which  poured  in  upon  him  was  read  and 
proinptI\  answered.  The  burden  of  the  new 
and  o\  (>r«  helining  labor  came  near  prostrat- 
iiitr  hini  w  ith  serious  illness.  Some  da.vs  be- 
fore his  dep.irl  lire  tor  W  ashington  he  wrote 

;  to  mo  at  Bloomington  that  he  desired  to  see 

i  me  at  once.    I  went  to  Snriimlield  and  Mr. 

j  Lincoln  said  to  me:  "(^n  the  11th  1  go  to 
Washington  and  I  want  you  to  go  along  with 
nie.  Our  ii  iends  have  already  asked  me  to 
send  j-ou  as  Consul  to  Paris.  Y'ou  know  I 
wonld  cheerfully  give  .you  anything  for 
which  our  friends  may  ask  or  you  may  de- 
sire, but  it  looks  as  if  we  may  h.ave  war.  In 
that  case  I  want  you  with  me.  In  fact,  I 
must  have  you.  ?io  aet  .vourself  ready  and 
come  along.  It  will  be  liaudy  to  have  you 
around.  If  there  is  to  be  a  fight  I  tvant  you 
to  help  me  to  do  my  share  of  it,  as  you  have 
done  in  times  past.  You  must  go,  and  go  to 
stay." 

MR.  LINCOLN'S  GUARDIAN. 

I  did  go.  and  at  some  personal  saoritiep,  ji? 
I  then  th(Might  I  had  been  re-elected  State's 
Attorne.v  without  opposition.  The  position 
was  one  of  profit,  but  I  cheerfully  resigned 
it  and  accompanied  my  steadfast  friend  on  a 
perilous  mission.  Whether  it  was  fortunate 
or  not  that  I  sf  ayei  so  long  I  know  not;  but 
it  was  certainly  unfortunate— grievously  so — 
tniit  lie  was  not  permitted  to  stay  longer, 
the  first  night  after  our  departure  from 
Spi  ingHeld  was  spent  in  Indian.ai)olis.  Gov. 
Yates,  lion.  O.  H.  Browning,  Jesse  K.  Dubois, 
O.  M.  Hatch,  Josiah  Allen,  of  In<liana,.  aud 


I  othor!<,af(ertnkiTJK  their  loiive  of  Mr.  Lincoln 
to  return  to  thi'ir  ri'Mpccti v(>  lioim  n,  took  ni6 
into  ;i  r"i,m,  Inckcd  I  lir  dom-.  ;inil  |M<H  i-(>(li'd, 
in  thp  iiiiist  siilcinu  aiiil  iiii (>rr^si  \  I)  iii;iiiiu'r, 
to  instruct  iii<<  as  to  my  duties  as  tlio  speciftl 
Kiiardinn  of  Mr.  Liiicoiu's  uorson  during  the 
rest  of  liiH  journoy  to  A\  asliiu^tou.  The 
los8on  waH  cont  lii'lod  by  Undo  Ji'sne,  aa  Mr. 
Dubois  was  commonly  called,  wl.o  sflid — 
''Now,  Lainon,  wp  have  roicardcd  you  as  tiie 
Tom  Hyerof  Illinois,  with  a  Morrisspy  at- 
tachment. We  entrust  the  Naon;d  life  of  Mr. 
Lincoln  in  your  keopinc:  and  if  you  don't 
protfctit.  never  return  to  Illinois,  for  we  will 
uinrdcr  you  on  sight." 

With  this  amianle  throat  delivered  In  a 
jocular  tone,  but  with  n  fooliuK  of  deep,  ill- 
dis({nised  alarm  for  t  111' Hafi't  v  of  tlii>  f'resi- 
deiit-elect,  in  \vhi<  h  llicy  all  sliari  d,  the  door 

^  was  unlocked  aiul  lliey  took  llicir  h'ave.  If 

jihad  been  remiss  in  my  duty  toward  Mr. 

'  Lincoln  during  that  nieniorable  journey  I 
have  no  doubt  those  sturdy  nien  would  have 
made  prood  some  part  of  their  thre.at.  That  I 
am  now  a  living  monument  of  their  mercy  I 
may  infer  from  their  generous  aoknowleag- 

mentthat  I  did  my  duty  in  that  emergency 
to  the  full  extent  of  my  ability. 


